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THE DEFECTIVE VISION OF SOME OF THE 
CRITICS OF THE CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SO- 
CIAL STUDIES COMMISSION’ 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DIRECTOR OF LINCOLN 


and Recommenda- 


of the Commission on the Social 


Tup ‘*Conelusions 
Studies deals with the most critical issues 
Practices 
nd points of view, not to say vested inter- 


‘contemporary American life. 


ests, that have come to have tremendous 
sanction and dignity in the educational 
world are brought under critical review. It 
is not surprising that such a report was 
ereeted by eriticism. The surprise is that 
its major conclusions have met with so 
much approval as is shown by an analysis 
‘published reviews. But I note in some 
of the erities a certain blindness. My pur- 
ose this afternoon is to do what I can to 
rrect some of the defects in their vision. 

The commission has been upbraided for 
its radicalism of faith 
mocraey, and for the introduction of cer- 
tain terms into educational discussions— 


words 


and lack in de- 


like ecolleetivism—that seem very 
disturbing to some members of the pro- 
fession who prefer not to be reminded of 
stark realities. The commission has been 
charged with advocating indoctrination, 
with pro-Marxian leanings, with a pontif- 


ical attitude and a bombastic style. Ac- 


1 Address before the American Educational Re- 


search Association, Atlantic City, N. J., February 
27, 1935. 
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cording to Professor Bobbitt, the tone of 
the report is “‘that of the revolutionary 
hysteria that grips all the collectivizing 


nations.’’ 


The members who signed the 
report have been accused of giving ‘‘lip 
service to democracy’’ while knifing it in 
the back. We have been accused of every- 
thing from downright insincerity to down- 
right ignorance. The negative eriticisms 
seem to be centered mainly around seven 
aspects of the report—the analysis of social 
trends, the frame of reference, tests and 
the scientific method, the status and train- 
ing of teachers, administration and publie 
relations, and the failure to make specific 
to curriculum and 
I wish also to refer briefly to the 


view expressed by some that the forces that 


recommendations 
method. 


as 


control in our society will not permit 
teachers and administrators to make prac- 
tical applications of its recommendations. 

In the nature of the case the report does 
not exactly represent the views of any 
member, but the majority refused the sort 
of compromise, so characteristic of educa- 
tional commissions, in which all sides are 
presented but all positive conclusions care- 
fully avoided. If some consider the docu- 
ment radical, our Marxian critics regard it 


as innocuous. The fact that it has become 
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one of the chief subjects of educational 
discussion and debate is one evidence of its 
vitality. Professors Haggerty, Bode, Bob- 
bitt and others have, by their critical re- 
views, rendered a genuine service toward 


the clarification of educational ideas. 


I. THe SocraLt ANALYSIS 


I shall consider, first, criticisms of the 
Most of the re- 
viewers seem to accept this analysis, but 


analysis of social trends. 


one or two, notably Professor Bobbitt and 
certain newspapers, have been quite vocal 
the 
mission has to say coneerning the trend 
3obbitt 
civilization is 
but he 
speaks of the commission’s use of the words 


é 


in their denunciation of what com- 


toward collectivism. Professor 


erants that industrial 


our 


becoming exceedingly complex, 


9 


integration and  interdependence’’ as 


‘this obscure phrase,’’ which, he says, ‘‘is 
clear enough for the initiate to understand 
and innocuous enough not to alarm the 
uninitiated.’’ At no place does Professor 
Bobbitt positively deny the trend towards 
collectivism, but he is much alarmed by 
the use of what he ealls a ‘‘proletarian 
by such phrases as ‘‘the 


** special 


7? 66 


terminology, 
masses,’’ ‘‘acquisitive egoism,’’ 


privilege,’’ ‘privileged minority, gross 
inequalities in income and wealth,’’ and 
the like. 


that these are all characteristic of Ameri- 


Is it possible he does not know 
can society to-day? He upbraids the com- 
mission for not indicating whether it advo- 
cates communism or fascism, which he ap- 
parently considers the only forms of eol- 
lectivism possible in the modern world. 
Professor Bobbitt seems to consider be- 
lief in democracy incompatible with the 
belief that we are entering an age of col- 
lectivism. What are the facts? The rapid 
trend towards collectivism and away from 
competition in a free market has been 
authentically documented the ablest 
students of the social sciences, by histor- 
ians, economists, political scientists and 


by 
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sociologists. can so competent 


How 

student of society, in the face of the de. 
velopment of trusts and cartels in modern 
industry, with the control of industry and 
credit coming more and more into the 
hands of a relatively few persons in the 
great financial capitals of the world, be 
unaware of this trend? All the trust 
legislation that we have been able to put 
upon our statute books has not stopped this 
process of integration. Government rev 
lation, begun more than fifty years ago. 
has been gradually extended until every 
business of any consequence 
brought under some form of governmental] 
control. The economy in which we live js 
so interdependent, so complex, so sensitive, 
that serious dislocation in any part of the 
world is immediately felt in America, while 
maladjustment in any section of the coun- 
try or in any major industry quickly af 
feets the prosperity of the entire country. 

The report considers the trend toward 
collectivism one of the conditioning factors 
beyond our control, but holds that within 
this trend there are many possibilities. 
The crucial question is, by whom and in 
whose interests shall our economy be man- 
aged? Taking its stand squarely on 
principle of democracy the commission 
answers, for the people, by the people. 
Human beings are placed above private 
property rights. If we really believe in 
democracy we shall put an end to our wish- 
ful thinking and take steps to insure that 
our highly integrated industrial system 
will be recovered for the people and oper- 
ated in the interests of the people and no! 
primarily for profits for a privileged 
class. Who would not prefer a wide exten- 
sion of collective control of the instruments 
of production and distribution, and of 
credit, to continuance of the maldistribu- 
tion of work and national income to which 
laissez-faire capitalism has brought this 
ecountry—with forty-six incomes of above 
a million, and twelve million workers un- 


l 
peen 


has 


+ 
vile 
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loved in the‘year of our Lord, 1935, 
; report recognizes the fact of the trend 
It accepts the prin- 
. of democracy. It believes that col- 
tivism and democracy are not irreeon- 
ble. If the two are incompatible, then, 
e may judge by events in some of the 
ly industrialized European states, de- 
racy is doomed and we can make ready 
fascist state in America. Only 
rough some form of collective control 
the highly integrated economy of the 
lern world can democracy be realized. 


ards collectivism. 


the 


Il. THe FRAME OF REFERENCE AND 
Its FUNCTION 


\ few eritics seem to be quite confused 
id diseoneerted by the frame of reference 
which the commission sets up. Professor 
Bode says: ‘‘The claim that teaching in- 
volves a frame of reference is abundantly 
istified. The question really at issue re- 
tes to the function of the frame of ref- 
rence... The Commission apparently 
have the frame of reference 
over both method and conclusions. This 
hopelessly self-contradictory.’’ One 
would expect so competent a thinker as 
Professor Bode to be aware of the fact 
that all teaching is done in accordance with 
some frame of reference or social outlook, 
t, if teaching involves a frame of refer- 
ence, is it reasonable to suppose that this 
rame of reference affects only certain 
aspects of the teaching process and not 
thers? Aeeording to Professor Bode, the 
frame of reference should operate only 
with regard to method. Surely it is not 
necessary to argue with a pragmatist that 
means and ends can not thus be separated. 
In edueation method is to a considerable 
extent controlled by purpose and in turn 
affects purpose. If the purpose is to build 
unquestioning loyalty to a predetermined 
and rigid set of social concepts, indepen- 
dent thinking and free inquiry will not 
be permitted in the school. Education 


tends to 
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then becomes merely a process of condi 
tioning. But if the purpose is to develop 
social intelligence, the antithesis of this 
method will be employed. 

Speaking of the collectivistic trend, Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt 
ment that the report makes ‘‘no attempt 
to discover whether this trend is an evil 
to be counteracted and prevented by edu- 
cation or a good that is to be accepted 
and promoted by education.’’ We get now 
at the seat of the difficulty. The 
of reference consists of affirmations con- 
cerning the nature and functions of the 


makes the amazing state- 


frame 


social sciences, of an analysis of condition- 
ing factors in American life and a state- 
ment of ‘‘choices deemed possible and de- 


sirable,’’ in brief, a value system. The 
trend towards collectivism is an inevitable 
conditioning factor, not a choice. The 
clock of time can not be turned back. We 


can not return to the economic system de- 
scribed long ago by Adam Smith and 
Jeremy Bentham. In the opinion of those 
who signed the report, educators, if they 
would be realistic, must accept this trend 
which has been so abundantly documented 
by the report of the Hoover Commission 
on Social Trends, by Berle and Means in 
their great work on corporations and by 
innumerable other studies that crowd the 
shelves of our libraries. The fact of this 
trend must, then, enter the frame of ref- 
erence. The democratic ideal is also a part 
of this frame of reference. 
of such a point of view gives intelligent 
direction to both method and purpose in 
a critical period of social transition. With- 
out some guiding philosophy and social 
outlook education will always be confused 
and ineffective. 

That all education is carried on within 
a frame of reference is perhaps the most 
basic consideration at this particular junc- 
ture in American education. The question 
is not whether we shall have a frame of 
reference, for that we can not avoid, but 


The acceptance 








$12 


in what frame of reference are teaching, 
research, administration, to be carried on. 
Am 


within which I carry on my educational 


I conscious of the frame of reference 


work ? Professors Haggerty, Bode and 
Bobbitt make their criticisms of the ecom- 
mission’s frame of reference from their 


own frames of reference which color every- 
thing they do, the methods of teaching 
they employ, the problems they. choose to 
investigate and their writing. Professor 
Haggerty is distinguished in scientifie re- 


Bode 


stinging eriticisms of much of the scientifie 


search, while Professor has made 
work which has been carried on in educa- 
It is an interesting fact that these 
men, both 


poles apart in their view of the function 


tion. 
eritics of the commission, are 
of the seientifie method in the solution of 
They have different 
Professor Haggerty 


educational problems. 
frames of reference. 
finds little to approve in the report, while 
Professor Bode eriticizes it at only one 
point and heartily approves where Profes- 
sor Haggerty most severely condemns. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
MetHop 


IIT. 


This brings us to the question of tests 
and the empirical method. The report has 
been vigorously assailed for its criticisms 
of the claims for objective tests. An ex- 
amination of these criticisms reveals that 
they are concerned not so much with tests, 
but 


the scientific method in edueation. 


is considered an attack on 
It has 
been charged that the commission is under- 


with what 


mining all the work that has been done in 
the last thirty years in building a science 
of education. While the report challenges 
the assumption that education can be re- 
dueed to a science it does not discard the 
scientific method, but holds this method to 
be an instrument of inestimable value both 
in edueation and in the social sciences. The 
scientific method will always provide valu- 
able data for the thinking that eventuates 
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But the educator 
and the social scientist, taking refuge he. 
hind their quantitative studies, have too 
often refused to assume their rightful so- 
They have refused to 
make interpretations and judgments, to as. 


in educational policy. 


cial responsibilities. 


sume responsibility in the formulation 
The Report of the 
Committee on Recent Social Trends is an 


programs of action. 


example of the way in which social scien. 
tists content themselves with the collection 
and collation of facts and fail to accept re- 
sponsibility for drawing conclusions. With- 
out these positive acts of interpretation 
the social sciences are sterile. 

Can science, unaided, give the answer 
to the great social problems that confron 
us to-day or even to many of the problem 
that daily confront the 
teacher or educational administrator? At 
this point I should like to address some 
questions to those who may still hope to 
make of education an exact science: 


social studies 


(1) Can it be determined scientifically whether 
a human personality should be considered 
as an end in itself or merely as an i 
strument? 

Is the state an end in itself possessing 
unique values that transcend all other values 
or is the state merely an instrument for tli 
promotion of the general welfare? 
Shall controversial issues be studied in t 
schools or excluded from the schools? 
Should indoctrination be practiced in the 
American school? If so, to what extent? 
Is democracy to be preferred to fascism, to 
communism ? 
Does the general welfare require the calling 
of a federal constitutional convention in the 
near future? 
Should teachers be required to sign oaths 
of allegiance, such as that prescribed by the 
Ives Law in New York state? 
To what extent should teachers participate 
in the formulation of educational policies? 


(2) 


(8) 


These questions could, of course, be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. Science and 
exact scholarship can illuminate these 
problems, as, for example, the problem of 
indoctrination. Science may show con- 
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isively that some indoctrination is in- 
‘able in all teaching. The 
‘+h indoctrination should be practiced, 


extent to 


ther the dignity and worth of per- 
ility should be emphasized in accord- 
e with demoeratie doctrine or regarded 
mere instrument, as in a fascist state, 
ether controversial social issues shall be 
sidered in are, | 
damental social and educational ques- 
is that can not be answered in the lab- 
itory or on the adding machine. 


the school, submit, 























To say 
at the scientific method alone can not 
us the answers to them is not to be- 
» the uses of science. But making the 
velopment of this method the chief ob- 
ctive of educational research in the belief 
at it ean provide the answers has prob- 
bly been one of the major educational 
rors of our generation! 

One word remains to be said about tests. 
report probably underestimates the 
the 
measurement. 


values of techniques of objective 
Certainly intelligence tests 
aud the techniques employed by the clini- 
cal psychologists have been valuable contri- 
butions to edueation. But who can deny 
that there has been an over-emphasis upon 
objective tests, that, based on the results 
too narrow researches, educational de- 
vices with far-reaching implications have 
been introdueed into the schools that only 
now are being eriticized and evaluated 
from the standpoint of their broader edu- 
cational and social consequences? I have 
only to mention such a device as homog- 
enous grouping which was widely adopted 
without consideration of its social implica- 
tions and which is now questioned by some 
of the scientists themselves. What funda- 
mental edueational reform 
brought about by the employment of objec- 
tive tests? It would be difficult to point 
to one such reform. What have these tests 
done to reduce the lag between educational 
practice and social needs? Much evidence 
could be adduced to support the conten- 


has been 
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tion that, on the whole, the chief effect of 
the norms established by the tests has been 
to freeze the curriculum, to perpetuate an 
over-emphasis on the learning of certain 
subject-matter and 


types of traditional 


skills, to make it more difficult to bring 
about changes that should have been ef- 
fected long ago. Objective tests represent 
a contribution of genuine worth, but to 
date the results of their wide-spread use do 
not seem to warrant the enthusiastie claims 
that 


the ablest minds in education have been so 


have been made for them. Some of 


fascinated with these new techniques, 


that 
have been virtually blinded to many edu 


almost as ends in themselves, they 


eational problems of far greater im- 


portance. 
IV. THe TEACHER 


The report has been highly praised by 
most eritics and severely condemned by a 
few for what it says about the teacher. 


While 


portance of method broadly considered, it 


recognizing the fundamental im- 


rejects the notion that the professional 
education of teachers should consist chiefly 
of the mastery of methods, techniques and 
devices for use in particular situations. 
The emphasis on specifies has been the 
serious the training of 
teachers. Many attempts have been made 
through job analyses to break teaching and 


most defect in 


administration into thousands of specific 
and distinct operations. the 
eurricula of teacher-training institutions 
is essential to the remaking of American 
The teacher should bring to his 


Revision of 


education. 
work thorough scholarship in his own field, 
and he should see education in its larger 
social setting. More attention should be 
given to the social foundations of education 
and to the great social problems with which 
education must deal in our times. Those 
who have resented the report’s criticism of 
the mechanical character and sterility of 
much of the instruction in teacher-training 
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institutions would do well to examine this 
instruction from the point of view of the 
commission’s frame of reference. They 
would be surprised by the attention to 
method, techniques, devices, to tests and 
measures, by the lack of attention to social 
and philosophical problems, and by the 
naive social assumptions that le back of 
many of the techniques that are taught, as, 
for example, in the field of vocational and 
educational guidance. 

Some critics hold that the report’s em- 
phasis on freedom of teaching is incon- 
sistent with The 
commission is charged with attempting to 
frame of upon the 
teacher. At no point are the critics so 
blind and apparently so unable to read 
Reeognizing that 


its frame of reference. 


impose a reference 


ordinary simple prose. 
all teachers, judges, public officials and 
others who make social decisions operate 
within frames of reference, the commission 
considered it essential, first, to call the at- 
tention of the teaching profession emphat- 
ically to this faet, and, second, to make 
clear the frame of reference in accordance 
with which it made its own analysis and 
formulated its and recom- 
mendations. The teacher is expected to 
accept this frame of reference only if it 
is valid. To return for a moment to the 
much-diseussed trend towards collectivism. 
Within this trend vital will be 
made. If democracy is to endure it is of 
the utmost importance that freedom of 
teaching be maintained and that all impor- 
tant proposals for the reorganization of 
our economie and political life be critically 
But social eriti- 


conclusions 


choices 


examined in the schools. 
cism can be made only with reference to 
some system of values. However, this does 
not mean that the frame of reference ab- 
solutely dictates all conclusions, that a par- 
ticular detailed plan of social organization 
is to be taught in the schools nor that 
the frame of reference itself is to be held 


uncritically. On the contrary, the report 
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emphasizes the importance of ‘‘reas 


skepticism’’ at all times. 


V. ADMINISTRATION AND PuBLIc 
RELATIONS 





In the opinion of some, the commiss) 
exceeded its authority in going beyond 
problems of purpose, content and met! 
to a consideration of 
teacher training, the control and adminis- 
tration of schools, the operation of pres. 
sure groups, the role that 
teachers should play in the reconstruction 
of education and American life, the expan- 
sion of the school community and _ the 
necessity for federal participation in the 
financial support of education. These 
erities overlook the fact that education is 
not carried on in a social vacuum, but is 
conditioned by all these factors. The wisest 
committee recommendations can be nulli- 
fied by a type of school administration in- 
consistent with them or by the hostility 
of dominant groups in the body politic. It 
would have been absurd to make studies 
and formulate recommendations without 
consmering these vital conditioning factors 
in the situation. 

The way the administration of schools is 
conceived makes all the difference in thie 
world. Shall administration be considered 
primarily as a problem in management, in 
the maintenance of technical efficiency? 
Granted that efficiency is essential in an 
enterprise so vast and so vital as public 
education, the crucial question remains, 
efficiency with reference to what? If the 
purpose is to educate for the maintenance 
of the status quo, then the required pat- 
tern of educational administration is clear 
—autoeratic control from the top, pre- 
scription of curriculum and methods, test- 
ing to determine the efficiency with which 
the prescribed subject-matter is learned 
and to make sure that no new and dis- 
turbing ideas are creeping into the minds 
of the young. All this calls for an elabor- 


such problems as 


organized 





system of mechanical supervision. It 
kes the administrator primarily a man- 
vey and deprives him of opportunity to 
reise his ereative abilities except within 
narrowest limits. It makes of him an 
ventor of devices, fastens his attention 
bookkeeping, on the minutiae and me- 
anies of administration. To say that all 
iministration has been like this, to deny 
- importance of many of the techniques 
‘veloped in this field, to overlook the 
reative contribution of students of school 
dministration in school finance and other 
reas, would be a gross injustice. The 
port recognizes these contributions, but 
asserts, with adequate documentation, 
it undue emphasis has been placed on 
e purely managerial aspects of adminis- 
tion. This concept of administration 
report rejects as not only inadequate 

it dangerous. 
Pointing out that the teacher can have 
» freedom where all vital decisions are 
made by the ‘‘higher ups,’’ the report 
takes its stand unequivocally for de- 
mocraey within the school organization in 
the formulation of policies. Taking a 
realistic view of the operation of pressure 
groups in our society, it calls for powerful 
teachers’ organizations, local and national, 
in order that teachers may more effectually 
defend freedom of teaching, and at the 
same time participate more effectively in 
the great social decisions that are being 
made in this country. Reeognizing the 
highly integrated character of our economy 
and the eoneentration of wealth in great 
centers in certain states, that 
modern means of communication and 
transportation have made of the nation 
one community and that education is a 
vital national econeern, the report points 
out the necessity and the ultimate inevi- 
tability of a large federal participation 
in the financial support of education. With 
the ability of states to support education 
varying in the ratio of seven to one, many 


urban 
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states are to-day unable to provide an 
adequate program of education. An ade- 
quate program of social education, then, 
waits upon federal support for schools. 
The commission could not close its eyes to 
these facts. 

The report does not belittle the task of 
the administrator, but and 
lifts it to the plane of the highest social 
statesmanship. Eduea- 


magnifies it 


and educational 
tional administration is essentially a prob- 
lem in polities, in the best sense of the 
word, not merely a problem in technical 
management. It ealls for broad and 
thorough training in the social sciences as 
well as in the theory and practice of edu- 
eation. Education can be socially efficient 
in terms of the democratic ideal only when 
all members of the profession are free to 
eontribute, each according to his ability, 
to the making of policy. As Professor 
John L. Childs has said: ‘‘Edueation be- 
comes a genuinely intellectual undertaking 
only when directed by those who have the 
capacity, the freedom, and the courage to 
think for themselves.’’ The creation and 
maintenance of such conditions is the great 
challenge to educational administration at 
this time. No one could truthfully assert 
that these conditions have as yet been ade- 
quately achieved in the majority of Ameri- 
ean schools. In some school systems to-day 
the teacher is virtually without freedom, 


just a cog in a vast machine. 


VI. Tue Report Dores Not RecoMMEND 
A SPECIFIC CURRICULUM 

We are told that the 
teachers no practical help with regard to 
the selection and organization of subject- 
matter, though an examination of all the 
written reviews that I could discover re- 
veals that most reviewers attach but little 
importance to the failure of the commis- 
sion to formulate a curriculum in the social 
studies and to choose between various pro- 
cedures, as, for example, between teaching 


report offers 
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by subjects and teaching by problems 
through some form of integrated course. 


The reason for the commission’s decision is 
To have presented to the 


not far to seek. 
profession a curriculum bearing the imprint 
of the commission would have been to pre- 
vent rather than to stimulate thought. 
Curricula recommended by previous na- 
tional committees, slavishly accepted and 
followed for decades, have more often de- 
feated than promoted the ends of eduea- 
tion. Some of the money invested in the 
testing program might well have been de- 
voted to further studies of curriculum and 
method, and particularly to the prepara- 
teaching materials. 


better than 


tion of 
But 


sight. 


new types of 


hindsight is often fore- 
Besides, the one attempt that was 
made in this direction was wrecked because 
the 


itself hopelessly divided on the most basic 


committee in charge quickly found 
issues. 

Indeed, the so-called practical people are 
frequently the most impractical people in 
the world, for the simple reason that they 
ignore basic problems of theory. The great 
need in the social studies to-day is not for 
prescriptions of subject-matter, not for a 
choice between this method or that, but for 
an interpretation of the social scene, for 
general ideas and a social outlook to guide 
In at- 
tempting to supply these general ideas the 


in remaking teaching in this field. 


commission was, in my judgment, highly 


practical. Any other procedure would 
have been far less practical in this period 
of educational drift and confusion. It is 


incorrect to say that the commission failed 
to produce a curriculum because its per- 
sonnel was not equipped for this task. This 
matter was carefully considered by the 
commission. ma- 
jority were opposed, on grounds of policy, 


Krom the beginning a 
to the preparation of a detailed ecurric- 
ulum. 

Finally, I wish to comment briefly on an 
evaluation of the realism of the report that 
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comes from a quarter that has no sym. 
pathy with the type of eriticism which | 
have been examining. These critics accept 
the report’s educational and social philos- 
ophy but consider its ideas impossible of 
Asserting that the Carnegie 
Corporation would have rendered a greater 


execution. 


service to education by making a contribu- 
tion to the American Civil Liberties Union 
for the defense of freedom of teaching, one 
of these eritics says that the commission 
“‘debutante’s understanding of 
He continues, ‘‘ Teach- 
ers will not organize because they fear the 


showed a 


pressure polities.’’ 


vested groups, and they fear the vested 
groups because they have either felt their 
nefarious power directly or heard a thou- 
sand and one rumors affirming their po- 
tency.’’ This is a pessimistie view of the 
present situation as respects freedom of 
teaching, but it would be very short-sighted 
to underestimate the seriousness of the 
problem. 

If the processes of democracy have com- 
pletely broken down then the commission 
is utterly unrealistic. There is much in 
the current scene to discourage even tlie 
heart. Many school administra- 
tors and teachers seem to be indifferent to 


stoutest 


the critical problems of social education 
Moreover, powerful groups exert pressure, 
often effectively, to prevent consideration 
in the school of the eritical social, political 
and economic problems of our times. But 
there is a brighter side to the picture. 
Despite many distressing examples of re- 
pression and the determined drives of 
‘‘red’’-baiters such as William Randolph 
Hearst, we still have a large measure of 
freedom in our schools and colleges. ‘The 
last three decades have witnessed an im- 
portant shift of emphasis in the teaching 
of the social studies and many schools are 
to-day attempting a genuinely realistic 
analysis of contemporary American life. 
It should always be remembered, too, that 
popular education is a relatively recent 
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| phenomenon, a new force in the 
rid. The American school is still rela- 
ely free, and there is every reason to be- 


e that such a complex process as educa- 
‘an never be entirely controlled from 
outside. The 
its emphasis upon freedom, is still a 
nt tradition in this country. 

e outcome of the present situation is 


democratic tradition, 


t clear, but there is much in our history 
warrant the hope that the processes of 
nlightenment and democracy may prevail. 
However, these processes will not work 
tomatically. 


» in despair, what alternative is there to 


If teachers are not to give 


some such policy as the commission has 
cested? Whether the processes of de- 
‘racy and education are to break down 
rely will depend in large measure on 
it the million teachers of the country 


upon whether they can organize and 
operate with other enlightened groups 
the defense of education. 

What, then, is the edueational signifi- 
‘ance of this report which has been de- 
scribed by Lindeman as a ‘‘daringly real- 
istic’? indictment of the present social 
Returning to the revolutionary 
tradition out of which free public eduea- 
ion was born, it again views education for 


order? 
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what it is, a form of positive social action. 
It recognizes that the reconstruction and 
redirection of education must begin with 
an analysis of contemporary American cul- 
ture. It comes to grips with the most 
crucial and controversial of contemporary 
social problems. The report undoubtedly 
breaks new ground. It 
social analysis, and in harmony with this 


dares to make a 


analysis to recommend policies for making 
education a more effective instrument for 
social reconstruction. It thrusts the basic 
problem of frames of reference to the fore- 
front of educational discussion. 

Whether the report will have lasting 
educational importance depends upon 
three things—on the accuracy of its analy- 
the 
played in its ethical judgments and on 
what educational and social leadership in 


America does to implement its ideas. If 


sis of social trends, on insight dis- 


its social analysis and emphasis on the 


democratic values in our tradition are 
sound, and if its ideas are effectively im- 
plemented, it may well be an influence of 
no small importance in preventing fascism 
in the United States. 
the forees that are redirecting educational 
thought in this country. And that is just 


the purpose it was intended to serve. 


It is already one of 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHILE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


UnpDER the eaption “Cultural Attachés for 
SCHOOL AND 


Chilean Legations” Society for 
arch 9 contained a notice of the appointment 
{a distinguished professor on the staff of the 
Chilean Legation in Montevideo. <A similar 
representative has been named in the Legation 
It has 


Senor Benjamin Cohen, counselor of the Chilean 


Berlin. now been announced that 
Embassy in Washington, has been appointed as 
e permanent representative of the University 
Chile before the universities of the United 


States, with the special mission of furthering 


cultural relations between the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States and the 
University of Chile. This appointment was 
made by the University Council on November 
6, 1934. 

Senor Cohen plans to initiate an exchange of 
publications between universities, libraries and 
other institutions of this country and the Uni- 
versity of Chile, and otherwise carry out his 
important mission. 

As stated in the earlier note, this appoint- 
ment is in line with a resolution adopted by the 
Second Inter-American Conference on Eduea- 
tion, held in Santiago, Chile, last September, 


urging that cultural attachés or representatives 
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be appointed in the diplomatic missions abroad, 
to report on the intellectual development of 
each country. <A similar proposal for educa- 
tional attachés was made at the meeting of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations 
at San Franciseo in 1923, following which the 
Mexiean Government appointed an educational 
attaché to the United States. 


AN INSTITUTE OF VITALIZED SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM AT THE UNIVER- 


SITY OF DENVER 
Tue first Institute of Vitalized School Jour- 


nalism will be conducted at the University of 
Denver for a term of six weeks, from June 17 
to July 24. 
operation 
Student 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 


The institute is being held in co- 
Association of 
Editors whose educational adviser is 


with the National 


National Education Association. 

The institute will consist of courses in super- 
vision of school publications, in school interpre- 
Conference 
sessions on journalism planning are to be held 


tation and in technical journalism. 


in connection with the convention of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, June 30 to July 
5. Leading authorities on journalism and edu- 
cation will participate in the special planning 
conferences. All groups concerned with school 
publications or educational interpretation are 
invited The 
needs, problems and trends in school journalism 
will be studied and plans formulated to be car- 
ried out during the school year 1935-36. 

The Institute of Vitalized School Journalism 
is part of the enlarged program of summer 


to share in these conferences. 


school work offered by the University of Denver 
to meet the needs of teachers who will go to 
Colorado this year to combine a summer of 
profitable study with attendance at the conven- 
tion of the National Edueation Association and 
a visit to the famous summer vacation section of 
The institute is planned primarily 
and advisers of 
school publications and those connected with 
However, it will 


the country. 
for teachers of journalism 


school-community relations. 
prove of value to those engaged in various kinds 
C. C. Harvey, formerly super- 
visor of publications in the Montgomery, West 
Va., High School and now executive secretary 
of the National Association of Student Editors 
and assistant director of the Division of Pub- 


of school work. 
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lications of the National Education Assoeiatioy 


has been appointed director of the institute 
Aside from the opportunities offered }y 
institute, more than 150 courses in the yar; 
fields of college and graduate study y 
offered. The entire program is so planned tha: 
students in the summer school will be able + 
attend the convention without interferine wi: 


summer school schedules. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

THE tenth anniversary of the Hebrew Univer 
sity in Palestine will be celebrated on Apri] 2 
Throughout the world, leaders in science and 
education will join in observing the anniversary: 
in this country the event will be celebrated by 
thousands of persons at a chain of coast to coast 
dinners in principal cities, extending from Port 
land, Me., to Portland, Ore., and from Winni 
peg, Canada, to San Antonio, Texas. 

The high-light of the dinners will be an inter- 
national broadeast from Jerusalem and London 
over the Blue Network of the National Broad 
casting Company, on Tuesday, April 2, from 
9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern Standard Tin 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes, chancellor of the univer 
sity, will speak from Jerusalem, while Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, formerly High Commissioner of 
Palestine, and James de Rothschild will make 
addresses from London. 

It is hoped that Dr. Siegmund Freud, the 
famous psychologist, who is a member of the 
board of governors of the Hebrew University, 
will give a greeting from his home in Vienna. 

In the ten years since its dedication by the late 
Earl of Balfour, the university has made in- 
valuable contributions to the progress of Pales- 
tine and of the world. Extensive work carried 
on under the direction of the various science 
laboratories have had important effects on th 
economie and social development of Palestine. 

Substantial aid has been rendered to indus- 
tries by the study of natural resources under the 
guidance of the Institute of Chemistry, and the 
search for new fields of endeavor. Surveys have 
also been made by the department of geology in 
the southern and eastern regions on the eco 
nomie possibilities of settlement there. 

The dangers of tropical disease in the Near 
East have been materially reduced by the exten- 
sive researches of the Malaria Research Station 
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lly subsidized by the League of Nations 
The Radium and 
( er Institutes are the first of their kind in 
part of the world. With the Hadassah- 
ersity Hospital and Medical Center already 
way, it is expected that work on sub- 


Commission ). new 


disease and medicine will be carried 
mm a more extensive scale than heretofore. 
\With Palestine as a laboratory, the depart- 
of botany has made great strides in agri- 
ture, afforestation and irrigation projects. 
Lamport Botanical Garden, used for experi- 
work, contains the largest herbarium in 
tine and the only museum of. biblical 
Projects for the next ten years include the es- 
blishment of an agricultural college, the build- 
students’ dormitories, a library annex, a 
orologieal station, a school of engineering, a 
1001 of tropieal medicine and a zoological and 
nieal institute. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
luz twenty-seventh annual conference of the 
Libraries Association will be held in 
ston from June 11 to 14, at the invitation of 
This will be the third time 
the association has met in New England 
ce its organization at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
1909. The Hotel Statler has been selected 
r convention 


C ] 
Special 


Boston Chapter. 


headquarters. Reservations 
iid be made as early as possible. 
Miss Elizabeth Burrage, librarian of the 
School Administration Library of the Boston 
School Committee, who was president of the 


Boston Chapter last year, is convention chair- 


Frederick W. Faxon, a member of the Boston 
Chapter, who served for many years as chair- 
man of the American Library 
‘ravel Committee, has been appointed chairman 

th This committee an- 


Association 


the travel committee. 
nounces that it has decided not to apply for 
reduced convention rates, as most of the rail- 
roads already offer an attractive summer ex- 
cursion rate to Boston. A suggestion is made 
that those from the North Atlantie States who 
come to Boston by the Eastern Steamship Lines 
through the Cape Cod Canal on the evening of 
June 10 register in advance with the local com- 
uittee members so that a block of staterooms 
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the 
Further details can be obtained from the chair- 


together for party might be purchased. 
man of the committee. 

James F. Ballard, chairman of the program 
committee, has arranged a program of four full 
days for business and addresses and contacts, 
visits to notable 


including opportunity for 


libraries and historie places. Programs for 


group meetings have been well developed. 
Visiting day at Harvard University, ineluding 
luncheon at the Harvard Faculty Club and tea 
at the Business School, will be on June 11.) On 
Thursday afternoon, June 13, the association 
will be the guests of the Christian Science Pub- 
its new building, and in 
Boston Publie 


and dancing 


lishing Society at 
the 


musie 


the evening at Library 


there will be from nine 


until eleven. On Friday there will be a visit 
to Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, Sudbury, fol 


lowed by dinner at the inn. 


THE EASTERN MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
CONFERENCE 

PITTSBURGH was host to 1,200 music teachers, 
supervisors and school administrators who at- 
tended the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Musie Supervisors Conference, from 
March 12 to 15. 
demonstrations by 


The programs were centered 


around Pittsburgh school 
pupils and choruses by visiting groups from 
the East. The 
theme of the conference was “Music for Every 
Child, Every Child for Music.” 


The speakers before the general session dur- 


various sections of general 


ing the four-day program as arranged by Laura 
Bryant, supervisor of music in the Ithaca pub- 
lie schools, who was president of the conference, 
and Dr. Will Earhart, director of musie in the 
Pittsburgh public schools, who was vice-chair- 
man, included William McAndrew, 
The Educational Review section of SCHOOL AND 
Society; Miss Florence Hale, formerly presi- 
dent of the 
Howard Hanson, director, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, New York; Frank W. 
Wright, assistant commissioner of education, 
Massachusetts; Charles E. Griffith, Newark, 
Smith, president of 


editor of 


National Edueation Association; 


New Jersey; Herman F. 
the Music Educators National Conference, and 
Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh public schools. 
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In addition to the programs of the supervisors 
conference, the convention this year cooperated 
in sponsoring the twenty-first contest of the 
Intercollegiate Musical Council. Five colleges 
and universities competed for the annual award 
The 


Pennsylvania State College Club, directed by 


of the University Glee Club of New York. 
Dr. Richard W. Grant, was the winner. George 
Washington University, led by Dr. Robert Har- 
mon, was second. Other contestants were Wes- 


leyan University, Denison University and Union 


1,000 


pupils in vocal and instrumental numbers gave 


A Pittsburgh chorus with more than 


a concert on the evening of March 13 with 3,000 
in attendanee. An all-conference chorus, com- 
posed of 450 junior and senior high sehool stu- 
from school districts in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode Is- 


Vermont, 


dents 


land, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
closed the conference on Friday evening with 
1 concert in Syria Mosque, before 2,500 per- 
SOns. = 
W. Neff, of the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., and conducted by William Breach, of 
Buffalo, New York. Choirs from Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., Pottsville, Pa., Potsdam, N. Y., and Erie, 


This chorus was organized by Dr. John 


Pa., also participated. 

There was a banquet on Thursday night. F. 
Conklin, Larchmont, N. Y., was chair- 
man, and Ralph G. Winslow, Albany, N. Y., 
Arthur Witte, director of musie, 


{ ‘ol well 


toastmaster. 


Yonkers, N. 


dents of the conference were guests of honor. 


Y., led the singing. Past presi- 

The following officers were elected for 1936; 
George L. Lindsay, director of music, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., president; Miss Laura Bryant, 
supervisor of music, Ithaca, N. Y., first vice- 
president ; F. Colwell Conklin, director of musie, 
Larchmont, N. Y., second vice-president; Miss 
Elizabeth Beach, director of music, Syracuse, 
N. Y., secretary; Clarence Wells, director of 
musie, East Orange, N. John W. 
Neff, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., and 


J., treasurer. 


Lee Lockhart, Pittsburgh publie schools, were 
elected for four-year terms to the board of 
Miss Doris Raynor, East Hartford, 


Conn., was elected to fill the unexpired term of 


directors. 
President-elect George L. Lindsay. Miss Laura 
Bryant was chosen to replace M. Claude Rosen- 
berry as conference representative on the na- 


tional board. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE op 
WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 
A THREE-DAY conference of men and wom 
prominent in industry, education and pul 
affairs will be held at the Hotel Astor on Mare} 
28, 29 and 30, under the auspices of the Ins 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations. Myx 
Caspar Whitney is chairman of the New Yo 

Committee. 

Women student delegates from eastern and 
southern colleges, as well as deans and _per- 
sonnel officers, have been invited to attend 
conference, which will discuss ‘‘Women’s Work 
and Women’s Stake in Publie Affairs.” The 
purpose of the conference, according to Mrs 
Whitney, is to foeus attention on the oecupa- 
tional situation with which the college and high- 
school graduate is faced. 

The conference will present to students a su 
vey of women’s work, of the necessary training 
and qualifications for various types of work, of 
working conditions and the outlook in the mam 
fields where women are finding useful places. 

Among the speakers will be Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, Lincoln Filene, Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean William F. Russell, Miss Susan 
Brandeis, Mrs. Catherine Filene Shouse, Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Dr. Harry D. Kitson, 
Miss Eva La Gallienne and Mrs. Henry God 
dard Leach. 

More 350 different occupations for 
women will be discussed at forty round table 
symposiums, to be held throughout the three 
days of the conference. The program is planned 


than 


for three sections: for college students and re 
cent graduates; for deans and personnel officers, 
and for secondary and junior college students. 
In addition to the round-table sessions, the 
conference offers to counselors and deans 
opportunity to diseuss women’s vocational needs 





with executives and authorities in a great n 
ber of oceupations. 

The conference will open on Thursday eve 
ning at the Hotel Astor with a Publie Affairs 
Mrs. Roosevelt will be the 
guest of honor. Senator Wagner will speak on 
“The Job and Its Relation to Social Security”; 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse will give an ad- 
dress on “The Present Work Outlook,” and Lin- 
coln Filene will speak on “Why the Worker 








Dinner, at which 
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On 
morning and afternoon the round-table 


Must Take an Interest in Publie Affairs.” 
p 

<sions will take place. 
SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
twenty-second annual Schoolmen’s Week, 
ssions of whieh will be conducted as joint 
rs with the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
will be held from April 3 to 6, under 
ispices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Designed to advance the cause of education 
nsylvania and neighboring states, the 
ay program will include a number of gen- 
“The Re- 


nsibilities of To-day and To-morrow” will 


essions at which Edueational 


: principal topie for discussion. 
addition there will be group conferences 
virtually every phase of educational 
ty, demonstration lessons, psychological 
es, exhibits and a pageant which will be 
esented in connection with the nation-wide ter- 
entenary celebration of secondary education in 
s country. 
More than 300 and women will have 
ve parts in the program, and at least 5,000 


hers, including school superintendents and 


men 


principals, professors of education in normal 
schools and colleges, members of boards of edu- 
cation, teachers in secondary and elementary 
schools, and others 
ork, are expected to attend. 

Most of the sessions will be held at the uni- 
versity, Where the headquarters will be in 
Houston Hall, but some of them will be held 
at the Drexel Institute, the University Christian 
Association and Asbury University Church. 
The opening session—a school directors’ pro- 
gram—will be held at 9:30 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, April 3, in the Houston Hall 
Mrs. Warren Marshall, of 
Swarthmore, president of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association, will preside, 
and Dr. James N. Rule, State Superintendent 
Publie Instruetion in Pennsylvania, will de- 
liver an address on “The Problem of School 
Support in Pennsylvania.” 

Sessions to be held at 1:30 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon will be devoted to considera- 
ion of a larger school administrative unit for 


interested in educational 


Auditorium. 
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Pennsylvania, requirements for the teaching 
profession, comparative education and_ the 
junior school commencement program. At 4:00 


o'clock there will be other group conferences, 


a demonstration lesson, a convention district 
meeting of the State Nurses’ Association, and 
the Publie 


Association of 


the fifty-fourth annual meeting of 


Edueation and Child Labor 
Pennsylvania. 

The tercentenary pageant will be presented 
in the 


Wednesday night by pupils from senior and 


Irvine Auditorium at 7:45 o'clock on 
junior high schools in Camden City and County. 
Preceding it will be a musical program by stu 
dents from the Central High School, Mastbaum 
Vocational School and Germantown High 
School. 

Beginning at 9:30 o’clock on Thursday morn 
ing will be group conferences on educational 
measurements, supervision, professional prepa 
ration for teachers, needs of the older youth, 
childhood edueation, the educational contribu 
tion of the text-book, and pupil personnel ser 
Other group conferences, a psycholog 
] 


1@SsOonsS 


vices. 


ical clinic and demonstration will be 
conducted during the afternoon. 

On Thursday night, at 7:45 o’clock, there will 
be a general session of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State Edu 
the 


Burkhard, president, will preside, 


cation Association in Irvine Auditorium. 
William E. 
and addresses will be made by Professor How- 
ard W. Odum, of the University of North Caro 
lina, and Professor David Snedden, of Teach 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Featuring Friday morning’s varied program 
will be a debate in the Irvine Auditorium at 
9:30 o’eclock when Professor H. Gordon Hull- 
fish, of Ohio State University, will take the 
affirmative, and Professor William C. Bagley, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
take the negative of the question “Resolved: 
should be 
abandoned in a program of education in favor 
life 
modern purposes of education.” 


That subject lines of demarcation 


of a series of activities consistent with 

Sessions for the diseussion of health eduea- 
tion, finaneing education in Pennsylvania, edu- 
cation for leadership and sources of revenue for 
education; a speech clinic, a conference of the 


Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
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ers, and a business meeting of the Southeastern 
Convention District are among the many events 
On Fri- 
Professor John L. 


scheduled during the day on Friday. 
day night at 7:45 o’elock, 
Childs, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
and Dr. Horace M. Kallen, of the New 
School for Socia! Research, New York City, will 


speak at a general session. 


sity, 


On Saturday morning there will be confer- 


ences on educational research, on secondary 
school principals association and a demonstra- 
tion lesson, followed at 11 o’clock by the con- 
cluding session, at which Governor George H. 
Karle will deliver an address, if pressure of 
state business does not prevent his attendance, 
and the list of speakers will inelude also Ben 
Graham, president of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association; Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Thomas 8S. Gates, president of the Univer- 


sitv of Pennsylvania. 
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In addition to the University of Pennsy|yap; 
Distri t 
meeting this year has been arranged wi! 








and the Southeastern Convention 


active Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia Teachers Association and thy 

W eek 
Universit 
Pennsylvania, Convention 
District, and the fo 
school districts: Lower Merion township, \ 


cooperation of 





urban school districts. Schoolmen’s 


the 
Southeastern 


financially by 
the 
Institute 


supported 
Drexel 


ristown, Chester, Abington township, Upper 
Darby township, Radnor township, Cheltenhay 
Township, West Chester, Bristol, Hav 
township, Narberth and Lansdale. 
Representing the university on the 

committee in charge of the convention are Pro- 
Arthur J. 
LeRoy A. King, secretary; Miss Bae F. Oakes, 


fessor Jones, chairman; Professor 
Professors Franeis M. Garver, S. Howard P 
terson and John Dolman, Jr., and Assist 


Professor David W. Steckbeck. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


AT the opening college assembly of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, which was held two days 
prior to the seventy-fifth birthday of President 
Rhees, the students of the two colleges of the 
university presented him with a gold travel 
clock, to be carried on the European trip that 
he plans on his retirement from the presidency. 

Dr. Georce L. KirrrepGe, Gurney professor 
of English literature at Harvard University, 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on Febru- 
ary 28, on which day the Club of Odd Volumes 
at the university gave him a complimentary 
dinner. 


A. J. CLoup, chief deputy superintendent of 
the schools of San Francisco, has been eleeted 
president of the newly established junior college 


in that city. 


WituiAm R. BrewstTER, senior master at the 
Newton Country Day School, Massachusetts, has 
been appointed head master of the Kimball 
Union Academy to sueceed Charles A. Tracy, 
whose resignation will take effect on August 1. 


Dr. Witt1aAm G. CHANTER, since 1930 dean 
of Wesleyan University, will resign at the be- 
ginning of the next academic year and will de- 
vote his full time to his work as professor of 


ethics. Dr. Leroy A. Howland, vice-presicd 





the university, will become dean and thi office 
of vice-president will remain unfilled. 


THE University of Rochester has announced 





the following promotions: To associate pro 
fessorships: Lester O. Wilder, English; Dr. 
Quentin D. 
Kingslake, geometrical optics; to assistant p: 


Singewald, geology, and Rudoll 


fessorships: Dr. Curt Stern, zoology, and |: 
Wilson Micks and Harvey, 
French. The title of associate professor nov 
supersedes that of junior professor, hithert 


Howard Graham 


employed by the university. 


Dr. 
Asa Gray professor of systematic botany and 


3ENJAMIN L. Ropinson has resigned as 


curator of the Gray Herbarium of Harvara 


University and has been made __ protesso! 
emeritus. 
Dr. BenyaAmiIn H. LEHMAN, professor 


English at the University of California, wil! b 


a member of the faculty of the summer sess 
of the University of Hawaii, whieh will be helc 
in Honolulu from June 24 to August 2. 

Dr. ExtA Louise BRESNEHEN has been ap- 
pointed director of the department of educa- 


+ho 





tional investigation and measurement in 
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nublie schools. Dr. Bresnehen sueceeds 
Arthur W. Kallom. 


A. WALLS, superintendent of the Kent, 
iools, has resigned to assume his new 
as relief administrator for Ohio. John 


Spangler has been appointed acting super- 


H MOSHER, principal of the Tonawanda, 
\. Y., High Sehool, has been appointed super- 

nt of the eity schools, succeeding the late 
Superintendent Walter S. Fraser, who died on 


07 


wil. 


\irs. Epona H. Jackson, for twelve 


tendent of the Cherry County, Nebr., 


years 


has been named director of character 
m in the State Department of Public 
Instruetion to fill the vacaney caused by the 


ition of Miss Daisy Simons. 


n 
s 


Mrs. Heven H. Kirrreuu has resigned her 
1 as reviser of the Library School, Emory 
rsity, Georgia, to become school librarian 


rris, Tenn. 


orD M. AIKIN, director, since its found- 

r twelve years ago, of the John Burroughs 
S | at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned to devote 
me to the directorship of a nation-wide 
experimental study of secondary education 
being condueted under the auspices of the Car- 
vie Foundation for the Advancement of 
ng, the General Education Board and the 
Mr. Aikin 


heen chairman of the commission for the 


Progressive Edueation Association. 


past four years, and expansion of the program 


has made it desirable for him to devote his 


e time to it. 


SENORA AMANDA LaABARCA, professor of phi- 
sophy in the University of Chile and presi- 
lent of the National Council of Chilean Women, 
is the guest of honor at a reception given by 
the Pan-American Women’s Association at the 
Roerich Museum, New York City, on March 28. 
St. ANDREW’s UNIversity, Scotland, has an- 
inced that it will confer the honorary degree 
doetor of laws on Mrs. Louise Whitfield 
Carnegie, widow of Andrew Carnegie. 


Dr. JAMES ALBERT KELLER, state superin- 
ndent of edueation for Alabama, was pre- 
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sented with the degree of doctor of humanities 
by Birmingham-Southern College on March 15. 


Dr. Reainatp M. Atwater, for eight years 


health commissioner of Cattaraugus 
N. Y., has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Public Health 


The appointment became effective on March 15. 


County, 


American Association. 


Dr. JOSEPH Ear SMITH, professor of eco- 
nomies at Hiram College, Ohio, has been ap 
pointed adviser on economies to the Committee 
of the House of Representatives on the Library 
of Congress. 

FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor, gave 
the principal address at the charter day exer- 
cises at the University of California on Mareh 
aa. 

Dr. ALAN VALENTINE, president-elect of the 
University of Rochester, will give the eommence- 
ment address at Radeliffe College on June 19. 


Dr. HYMEN ALPERN, principal of the Evander 
Childs High School, New York City, was the 
principal speaker at the convention of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Language Teachers on 
March 23. 

JOSEPHINE ASPINWALL ROCHE, assistant see 
retary of the treasury, will be the commence 
ment speaker at Connecticut College on June 10. 

Dr. THoMAS ATKINSON JENKINS, who from 
1901 until his retirement in 1933 had been pro 
fessor of French at the University of Chicago, 
died on March 24 at the age of sixty-seven years. 
1905 to 


1919 president of the University of Notre Dame, 


REVEREND JOHN CAVANAUGH, from 


died on March 22 at the age of sixty-four years. 


ABBOT TREADWELL, director of admittance 
and formerly master of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., died on March 23 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

Dr. HerMAN Knapp, vice-president and trea 
surer of Iowa State College, died on Mareh 22 
at the age of seventy-three years. He had been 


connected with the college for fifty-two years. 
Miss Epira M. Wuite, dean of freshmen 
and secretary of admissions at Wheaton College, 


died on March 23 at the age of forty-five years. 


THE University of Michigan has been allotted 
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a fourth of the estate, valued at $123,073, of the 
Hesse, the New York chemist. 
from the university in 


late Bernard C. 
Mr. Hesse 


1893. 


rraduated 


the Surdna Foundation an- 


University and ten wel- 


THE trustees of 
nounce that Wesleyan 
fare and religious institutions in Yonkers share 
large distribution from the income 


late John E. Andrus. 


amounted to $1,092,500, only a por- 


first 
from the fortune ot the 


4 


tion of the income of the foundation, whieh is 


said to be one of the most heavily endowed 


charitable organizations in the world. Wesleyan 
University receives $300,000. Mr. Andrus, who 
died on Deeember 26, at the age of ninety-three 
years, named the foundation by adopting a re- 


versed spelling of his name. 

THE psychologists of New York State, outside 
of the Metropolitan area, will hold their annual 
meetings at Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., on April 12 and 13. Dr. Fred S. 
Keller is in charge of local arrangements. Dr. 
B. F. Skinner, of Harvard University, will be 


the speaker at the dinner meeting. 


spring 


THE fourteenth annual conference of the Cali- 
fornia Edueational Research Association 
(Northern Section) will be held on April 5 
and 6, in San Francisco. General sessions are 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday mornings 
and a banquet session is scheduled for Friday 
evening. Three group sessions are scheduled for 
Friday afternoon: (1) research in educational 
(2) curriculum ; 
(3) research in student personnel. 
be presented at the conference will deal with 
practical applications of research findings to 
educational problems as well as to techniques of 


administration ; research in 


Papers to 


research, thus providing features of general in- 
terest in addition to those more particularly 
concerned with research methodology. 

By a vote of sixty-seven to sixty-five, the New 
York State Assembly on March 25 defeated the 
Feld-Breitbart bill increasing the legal age for 
leaving school from fourteen to sixteen years. 

Tue first Regional British Isles Conference 
of the New Edueation Fellowship will be held 
at the University of St. Andrews from August 
13 to 22, under the presidency of Dr. A. D. 


Lindsay, master of Balliol College, Oxford. 


The theme of the conference will be “Edueation 
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and Leisure: How to Create a Democratic ( 
ture.” Two problems will be discussed, name, 


education for leisure at schools and the pr 


vision of facilities and training for adolescey:. 
and adults so that they may be able to make ysp 
of their leisure after school life is over. 1) 
subject of Dr. Lindsay’s address will be “Unem. 
ployment and Education.” 


AN educational tour of England by fourte, 
public schoolboys from Australia has been ay 
nounced by James H. Hill, of St. Peter's ¢ 
lege, Adelaide, Australia. They will leave at 
end of Mareh, reaching England in the midd\ 
of May. 
the boys to travel either by way of the Panay 


It is hoped to make arrangements { 
Canal or through Canada. The reception com 
mittee in London will 
formerly Governor of Victoria, and the Rey. 
K. J. 
St. Peter’s College. 
London will embrace visits to industrial centers, 


include Lord Somers 
I’, Bickersteth, one time head master 0! 
The tour of the boys 


educational institutions and places of history 
interest. A trip to the Continent may also b 
made. 

THE government of Malta has enacted an 
ordinance changing the form of government of 
the University of Malta. The changes includ 
the abolition of the convocation and the disso- 
lution of the student committees. According 
to the London Zimes, in 1929 on the eve of th 
grant of responsible government to Malta, the 
university obtained autonomy except in finan- 
cial matters, and convocation, which included 
all graduates, was recognized as one of the uni- 
versity’s authorities, with the right of electing 
three representatives to the general council, 
which, when vacancies on the professorial staff 
occurred, nominated a professor for appoint 
ment by the government. Convocation has now 
been abolished. For its elected representatives 
are substituted six nominees of the governor, 
three being present or past members of the aca- 
demic body or university graduates. These, 
with the rector and six faculty representatives, 
form the general council, which the governor 
shall consult, without being bound to follow its 
advice, in making appointments. 

APrTeR decreeing that the first year of univer- 
sity study in Germany in the future shall be 
devoted largely to Nazi doctrines, the Minister 














Dr. Bernhard Rust, has now an- 


Culture, 
according to The New York Times, 


university year will begin in mid- 
mber and end in mid-April. The 
September semester must be spent in the 
Nazi Labor Service. The remaining long vaca- 
periods will be spent by most “Aryan” 
ts in Storm Troop and other training 


first 


WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
tes that the Ministry of Culture for Germany 
scsued the following deeree on March 10: “In 
lering the fitness of a candidate for uni- 
ty training, the question of whether the in- 
jual belongs to the Storm Troops, the black 
Hitler Guard or the Hitler Youth is of 
His activity in these or- 


jee 


rime importance. 
nizations, Whose demands on his time have 
tly inereased, is to be duly taken into con- 





sideration.” 


Tus Faculty of Letters of the University of 
anne, Switzerland, announces that its an- 


f 


nual summer vacation courses in modern French 
will be given in four series of three weeks each. 
The respective dates are as follows: First series: 
July 15-August 3; Second series: August 5- 
August 24; Third series: August 26—September 
14; Fourth series: September 16—October 5. 


The courses are intended for persons who desire 
to improve their knowledge of French. Instruc- 
tion in the practical classes, which are limited to 


m fifteen to twenty students, is being given 
by professors who are specialists in teaching 
French to foreigners. Studies cover explana- 
tions of modern French literature, composition, 
stylisties, grammar, spelling, translations and 
Illustrated lectures, literary recitals 
and lessons pertaining to other cultural topies 
are important features. The French romanti- 
cists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
will be considered in the 1935 lecture series. 


phoneties, 


Visits to noteworthy points of interest in the en- 
Virons, social evenings, ete., are being planned 
for the entertainment of the students, and an 
interesting program for alpine excursions is 


available to participants of the first two series. 


A CAMPAIGN to raise $100,000 for American 
colleges in Turkey, Bulgaria, Syria and Greece 
has been initiated under the auspices of the 
Near East College Association. More than 200 


persons, ineluding a number of alumni and for- 
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mer faculty members of Near East colleges, all 
of which were founded by Americans, are spon 
soring the drive. 

For institutions of higher education as a 
whole throughout the United States, the decrease 
in income which has prevailed during the past 
two years is about at an end, at least for the 
present, according to the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. 
outlook in higher edueation recently completed 


A nation-wide study of the economic 


showed that America’s colleges and universities 
are a little less seriously embarrassed financially 
to-day than they have been since the 1932-33 
school year. More 500 institutions of 
higher learning included in the federal survey 


than 


reported less than one per cent. change from 
1933-34 to 1934-35 in receipts, expenditures, 
number of faculty members, salaries of faculty 
members or in tuition rates. Receipts for edu- 
cational purposes for 1934-35 are still approxi- 
mately ten per cent. less than they were in 1929- 
1930. Expenditures for all purposes including 
-apital outlay are about thirty per cent. less. 
Although the report of college income and 
expenditure is more favorable now than it has 
been since the Federal Office of Education began 
studying the economie and financial outlook 
among institutions of higher learning three years 
ago, it is reported by financial officers of Amer- 
ica’s colleges and universities that the total debt 
of two hundred and forty-three colleges, both 
white and negro, in June, 1934, was more than 
$77,000,000. Colleges enrolling white students 
seem to be getting out of debt, while Negro col- 
leges appear to be going deeper into debt. 
THE Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
has received a five-year grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a program of correlation of 
public art interest and study in Baltimore. This 
will take the form of a series of printed book- 
lists on forty or fifty art subjects representing 
permanent and traveling exhibits at the local 
art galleries as well as work in the local art 
schools. It will also represent art as applied 
in commerce and building, the making of art 
metal wares, art in advertising and similar sub- 
jects. Besides the preparation of these lists 
and their distribution through local institutions, 
it is expected they will be used by libraries and 
museums throughout the country. In Baltimore 
a record will be kept of the effect of the book- 
lists on the use of some of the important books 
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in art, both reference and circulating books. 
The project represents part of the Pratt Li- 
brary’s general program for the stimulation and 


correlation of adult study in various fields, 1. 
der the direction of Dr. Joseph L. Wheele; 
librarian. 


DISCUSSION 


A MOTHER OF GEOGRAPHERS 

In Scuoot anp Society for March 2 there 
appeared three tributes to the new president of 
the Johns Hopkins, two of them reprinted, re- 
spectively, from the New York Times and the 
New York Heruld-Tribune. I wish to eall atten 
tion to an item that did not appear in these ac- 
counts, not because of its intrinsic interest or 
value as a single fact, but because of others with 
which it is associated. That item is the fact 
that Dr. Bowman was once a student, and later 
an instructor in geography, in the Michigan 
State Normal College, at Ypsilanti. And this 
fact serves to call attention to the further fact 
that this institution has constituted a significant 
center from which men have gone forth to be- 
come geographers and teachers of geography. 
The procession is an impressive one, and the 
precise center of irradiation was chiefly two suc- 
cessive heads of the department of geography 
here—C. T. MeFarlane and Mark Jefferson. 

Of the men who were students under MeFar- 
lane were R. D. Calkins, head of the department 
of geography in Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; W. M. Gregory, for- 
merly head of the department of geography in 
Cleveland Teachers College, and now director of 
the Educational Museum, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
G. J. Miller, head of the department of geogra- 
phy in the Minnesota State Teachers College at 
Mankato; and H. H. Barrows, head of the de- 
partment of geography in the University of 
Chicago. 

Former students under Mark Jefferson were 
J. F. MeBain, now head of the department of 
geography in the Montana State Teachers Col- 
lege at Dillon; D. H. Davis, head of the depart- 
ment of geology and geography in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; C. E. Cooper, professor of 
geography and geology, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; C. C. Colby, professor of geogra- 
phy, University of Chicago; A. E. Parkins, head 
of the department of geography in the Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; R. 
R. Platt, chief cartographer and secretary of the 
American Geographical Society; and Isaiah 








Bowman, now president-elect of the Johys 
Hopkins University. 

It is true that these men continued their traip. 
ing in institutions offering more advanced wor 
than a teachers college can afford to offer, By: 
the fact is that the department of geography jn 
the Michigan State Normal College, under the 
inspiring enthusiasm of C. T. McFarlane ang 
the thorough scientific instruction of Mark Jef. 
ferson, has made a rich contribution to geogra- 
phy in this country. And, finally, it is true that 
this contribution began in the relative infancy 
of the science as we know it to-day. But when 
all is said, it should not be overlooked that our 
teachers colleges are capable of real scholarship; 
and what is more, of exhibiting it in such ways 
as to be really educative to their students. They 
would probably make a better showing, if they 
did not tend to take the public and university 
estimates of them at their face value. 

O. O. Norris 

MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


STUDENT ANNUALS 

In his spirited article in the issue of Scxoon 
AnD Society for January 12 Mr. Johnson, of 
Syracuse University, concedes that other col- 
leges have begun to exercise control of college 
“annuals,” but he presents the Syracuse plan as 
something unique or at least unusual. In stat- 
ing now that a similar plan has been in opera- 
tion for six years at Colby College, the writer's 
intent is not to call special attention to the 
Colby plan, but rather to point out that the fac- 
ulty control now exercised at Syracuse and at 
Colby is perhaps more common than Mr. Jobn- 
son suspects. 

After going through much the same experi- 
ence with the irresponsible and sometimes dis- 
honest control of the “annual,” Colby College 
adopted in 1929 a plan of faculty cooperation 
and supervision. The men appointed as fac- 
ulty advisers to each college publication (tor 
the plan included not merely the “annual,” but 
all student journals) were selected by the pub- 
lieation boards and upon their recommende- 
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ere appointed by the president of the col- 
The selections have proved admirable. 


+ | 
¢ At 


Rach adviser has assumed personal responsi- 
_not only for the financial integrity, but 
r the quality of the publication. The ad- 
-iser must sign all contracts and all expense 
ayehers, and he insists upon a detailed audit. 
Instead of resenting this plan as faculty in- 
nee, the publication boards have wel- 
From the beginning their coopera- 
1as been whole-hearted. The old system 
became pernicious not because college students 
tural graft-seekers and careless bookkeep- 
That is a sweeping indictment altogether 
ir to the many honest men who managed 
sations in the old days. The chief fault 
the old system was its lack of systematic, 
nuous eontrol by some person or some 
ip who held office for more than one year. 
The new plan, built on cooperation rather than 
ference, offers both continuity and matur- 
ity of control. 
In short, it is the experience at Colby College 
:t the evils of student-controlled publications 
ean best be removed by a plan of cooperative 
control, with a faculty adviser as the perma- 
nent, continuous factor in the plan. 
ERNEST C. MARRINER 
CoLByY COLLEGE 
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A.Q., E.Q. AND 1.Q.—REGRETS 

In the January 26 issue of ScHooL. anp So- 
cleTY there appeared a communication by the 
undersigned in which Dean Max MecConn was 
taken to task for a statement in an earlier issue 
of ScHoOoL AND Society, October 27, 1934, that 
rarely but only occasionally a student would be 
found with a high E.Q. and a low I1.Q. The 
undersigned stated that reliable investigation 
had shown definitely that there was a material 
and negative correlation between A.Q. and 1.Q. 
which of course is true, but erroneously went on 
to say that Dean MeConn was therefore in error 
in assuming a positive correlation between E.Q. 
and I.Q. 

The regrettable error on the part of the un- 
dersigned was inexcusable. The statements by 
him were made in the belief that Dean MeConn 
was thinking of E.R. (Educational Ratio) ob- 
tained by dividing educational age by mental 
age, or of A.Q. (Accomplishment Quotient) ob- 
tained by dividing achievement age by mental 
age. There was no basis in Dean MeConn’s 
article for this gratuitous inference and the 
present author wishes not cheerfully but freely 
to acknowledge the error and to express his 


mortification. Hart R. Dovanass, 


Professor of Education 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCIENCE vs. SUPERSTITION IN CHINA 

Havine completed their training in Europe 
or America, several hundred Chinese return 
to contribute their share to the 
spread of western culture in China. Supple- 
menting them are about one hundred graduates 
of American eolleges in China. These young 
people have been, for the most part, the re- 
cipients of the best technical training which the 
western world has to offer. It is, therefore, 
expected that they will proceed at once to the 
enlightenment of China along western lines. 
t China is a vast country whose westerniza- 
tion must of necessity proceed slowly is, of 
course, recognized. What is not always fully 


ea 
€acn 


year 


recognized, however, is the extent of the resist- 
ance which China offers to the introduction of 
western culture and the ways in which it under- 
mines the morale of its people who have learned 





this culture abroad and have returned home to 
introduce it. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the relative merits of occidental and oriental 
cultures nor the advisability of impressing a 
western culture upon an eastern people. It will 
concern itself solely with a delineation of a few 
of the more typical obstacles which confront the 
returned Oriental when he attempts to apply in 
practise what he has learned in the west. These 
difficulties are certainly not peculiar to China. 
The points of emphasis may be different in dif- 
ferent localities, but the basie factors remain the 
same whether the student comes from China or 
from the Philippines, Malaya or India. 

To obtain perspective on the problem, it must 
be viewed historically. It should always be kept 
in mind that the Chinese, as a nation, are prob- 
ably the most fundamentally self-satisfied in the 
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world. They are the possessors of a culture 
which antedates all contemporary cultures by 
hundreds of Their mode of living was 
not essentially different from that of to-day at 
a time when the ancestors of the present Euro- 


years. 


peans ran about dressed in skins and lived in 
eaves. The Chinese have always regarded their 
country, the so-ealled “Middle Kingdom,” as a 
sort of cultural oasis in the midst of a sea of 
barbarism. They are also the possessors of an 
possess innumerable 
the first 


Their pretensions are, in consequence, not en- 


enormous literature and 


architectural monuments of order. 
tirely without justification. 

Chinese interest in things western began first 
to be awakened when it became apparent that 
Chinese 
wars with European nations from 1848 until 


the westerners were superior at arms. 


a series 
Chinese 
continued to regard the Europeans as barbar- 
ians from a cultural standpoint, they were 


1900 were invariably characterized by 


of ignominious defeats. Although the 


foreed to admit that in matters of military 
technique, the westerners were far in advance. 
Consequently, the Chinese began to take an in- 
terest in the acquisition of western science, if 
for no other purpose than that of helping them 
to expel the “foreign devils,” whom they re- 
garded, not entirely without justice, as intru- 
ders interested principally in exploiting their 
country. 

Thus one of the dominating motives which 
led to the study by the Chinese of western sci- 
ence—and secondarily, as a by-product, western 
culture—was their wish to achieve military 
That they have 


never succeeded in this, as have, for example, 


equality with the European. 


the Japanese, has conditioned to a certain de- 
gree their attitude toward the foreigner and his 
culture. This and the belief that the westerner 
is chiefly interested in their exploitation, despite 
the evidence to the contrary of the hospitals, 
schools and disaster relief provided by Europe 
and America, has led to the fostering in many 
sections of the country of a distinctly anti-for- 
eign attitude. An example of this was the out- 
break in Nanking in 1927. 
ism does not confine itself alone to the persons 
It colors the attitude 
of the people toward anything which savors of 
It must be granted that this condition 
prevails to a much smaller degree in the coastal 


And this antagon- 
of the “foreign devils.” 


the west. 
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cities where the foreigner has long been esta). 


more intimately. But unfortunately this areg 


includes only a relatively small portion of 

China, at most not more than 10 per cent. 
What confronts the returned Chinese with his 

degree in medicine, in science or in engineering? 


Does the possession of this degree have the same 





significance in his social milieu that it would jy 
an American or European environment? In the 
coast district it is undeniable that it would. Ip 
the interior, probably not. Take, for example, 
the ease of a young Chinese doctor: He may be 
a graduate of an American or European univer- 
sity or of the Peiping Union Medical College, 
Through political influence he secures a position 
as surgeon on the staff of a general operating 
in one of the outlying provinces, perhaps Sin- 
kiang in the northwest corner of China near the 
Mongolian border. He will not be the only 
doctor on the force, but probably the only one 
with occidental training. The others will be 
Chinese doctors with no knowledge of western 
medicine, but, nevertheless, a supreme contempt 
for it. 
men—and age and authority go hand in hand in 
China. They will block every attempt he makes 
to introduce innovations, departures from time- 


Moreover, they will probably be older 


honored customs; every therapeutic measure 
which he employs will be subject to suspicion, 
to mistrust; he will work constantly with the 
awareness that his colleagues wait only for the 
first failure of his techniques to turn upon him 
and discredit him openly. 

Perhaps he undertakes some private medical 
Here he is confronted with the Chi- 
nese custom of guaranteeing a cure. When a 
Chinese doctor is called his first concern is to 


practise. 


deterinine the patient’s approximate chances for 
recovery. If there is any doubt in his mind 
about the patient’s condition or if the prognosis 
is unfavorable, he refuses to take the case. But 
what shall the Chinese doctor with western 
training and steeped in the western ethical tradi- 
tion that a doctor’s first responsibility is to the 
patient, do under these circumstances? Fre- 
quently it is obviously impossible to guarantee 
a cure. Nevertheless, if he takes the case and 
the patient fails to recover, the doctor becomes 
the object of public mistrust and may even be 
ealled into court to answer for the death of his 
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‘ent. In other cases, his patients supple- 
nt his diagnosis and treatment by a visit to a 
Chinese doetor. This latter listens a little con- 
scendingly to the patient’s account of the 
vestern trained doctor’s diagnosis of his ease. 
He examines the medicine which has been pre- 
His 
lict is that it is probably quite harmless and 
the patient can take it if he cares to, but 
f he really wishes to recover, it will be nec- 
that the patient take a Chinese remedy, 
If the patient 
altimately recovers, it is always the Chinese rem- 
edy which has been responsible, never that pre- 
scribed by the doetor with western training. In- 
versely, if the patient dies, it is always due to 
the ministrations of the western doctor. 


ed, perhaps smells it and tastes it. 


aps ground tigers’ teeth. 
i bs So 


Or the young man has an engineering degree. 
He obtains work on the construction of a new 
power house. He visits the site of the proposed 


and stakes out the ground preparatory 


no 


building 
to excavating. In locating the structure he has 
taken into consideration the topography of the 
land, the relation of the proposed building to 
the water course which is to furnish the power 
x to cool the Diesel engines and such other 
factors as will enable the prospective plant to 
operate with maximum efficiency. On his re- 
turn to the office, however, he is called into con- 
ference by his board of directors. After the 
isual flowery preliminaries, one of the directors 
will ultimately get to the point and announce 
that the new power house is a big undertaking. 
Consequently, it is very important that it have 
“luck.” As the selection of the proper site is 
one of the most important factors in insuring 
the proper amount of “luck,” the directors have 
called in a “Feng shui,” or geomancer. This 
individual makes his livelihood by selecting pro- 
pitious sites for graves and buildings and also 
determining the most advantageous dates for 
funerals, weddings or other important fune- 
tions. The direetor will further report that the 
“Feng shui” has consulted the stars and made 
his caleulations and has discovered that the site 
as selected by the engineer is not “lucky.” The 
building must be moved one hundred feet to the 
southeast and faced in the opposite direction. 
This has to be done because it is far more im- 
portant that the building have “luck” than that 
t operate efficiently. As the “Feng shui” enjoys 
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far more prestige among the Chinese than any 
young western trained engineer, nothing remains 
for the latter to do but make the best of the 
new location and hope that the building will not 
be too horribly inefficient. 
These are not isolated cases: they are typical 
of what confronts the returned Chinese student 
every day. They happen also to European 
doctors and engineers, but with these the conse- 
quences are not so significant. The difference 
lies in the fact that the majority of the repatri- 
ated Chinese students suffer from a basic lack 
of confidence in the fundamental truth of that 
which they have learned abroad, Under favor- 
this 
So long as an Oriental remains in 


able conditions problem never becomes 
actual. 
Europe or America or in an area sympathetic 
to western culture, he is usually not even aware 
of this as a problem. But let him return to the 
land of his childhood, to a social and cultural 
milieu which is distinetly unsympathetic to the 
culture which he has acquired abroad and the 
Why is it that the Ori- 


ental has these harrowing doubts concerning 


problem becomes acute. 


facts and principles which a westerner would 
regard as self-evident? 

To obtain an answer to this question it is nee- 
essary to examine the social and educational 
backgrounds of these students. It must be re- 
membered that in the majority of cases, their 
first contact with western ideology did not come 
until they were 15 or 16 years of age. Until 
that time they had lived totally immersed in that 
medley of superstititon, custom and convention 
which is characteristic of Chinese culture, in 
fact of all oriental cultures. They were com- 
pletely permeated with it; they had known no 
other. It was the culture of their parents, their 
brothers and sisters, of their friends. Then, 
after a short introductory period, during which 
they learned a western language and the rudi- 
ments of western culture, they were sent abroad. 
There they found a totally new environment. 
However, they were surrounded by it on all 
sides so that adaptation to it was not difficult, at 
But there is little 


or no common ground between the two cultures, 


least a surface adaptation. 


even the modes of expression are radically dif- 
ferent. 
taken place between the bulk of the Oriental 
culture which they acquired in their childhood 


Consequently, little or no interplay has 
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and youth which has become an integral part of 
them and the new culture which they have more 
recently acquired. The two cultures might be 
compared with two rock strata which, although 
they lie side by side, are of altogether different 


The 


individual may be said to have two personali- 


composition and are completely disparate. 


ties, his origina] or Oriental, and his acquired 
or superimposed occidental personality. 

What happens when the Chinese student re- 
He 


His newly acquired 


turns to China, at least to inland China? 
finds himself a stranger. 
western culture will not permit him to slip back 
into the life he led before going to Europe or 
America. Nevertheless, his old training, his old 
habits of thought assert themselves; they dilute 
his westernization. He ceases to belong exclu- 
sively to one culture or the other. In the mean- 
time, he begins to encounter hostility to his west- 
ern culture. His family and his friends are not 


When 


he tells them of his science they are incredulous. 


always sympathetic to his western ideas. 


If his ideas conflict with those of the group in 
which he lives, as they usually do, he is regarded 
as something of a heretic. Thus he soon finds 
himself engulfed in a tide of skepticism, if not 
antagonism. In the case of the European this 
is annoying and hampering, but little more. But 
the Chinese can not eseape his early training. 
There was a time when he too believed these 
things which his family and friends still say. 
Because the two cultures which he has acquired 
have nothing in common, they do not reinforce 
each other. Rather, they weaken one another. 
Older persons whom he has learned as a child 
to respect scoff at his western ideas. Doubts of 
what he has learned in the west begin to in- 
sinuate themselves. He may dismiss them as 
irrational, but they persist. Gradually the whole 
fabrie of his western training becomes honey- 
combed with uncertainty. China has broken his 
morale. 

To face odds such as these requires an out- 
It is not surprising, there- 
find that many have given up the 
struggle. Hemmed in on all sides by almost im- 
movable obstacles; receiving no help nor en- 
couragement from those with whom they must 
associate, but only doubt and suspicion, it is 
not surprising that many foreign-trained Chi- 
nese simply abandon the effort to maintain 


standing character. 
fore, to 
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western standards. They begin to attempt to 

compromise with their environments. It is by: 
a short and easy step from this to true orientg] 
slackness, to an abandonment of all effort to 
maintain western standards and a gradual dee. 
radation to the level of their native contempo- 
raries. Others, seeing what has happened to 
these individuals, refuse to leave the coast set- 
tlements. Even the greater proportion of the 
graduates of institutions located in China itself, 
such as the Peiping Union Medical College, pre- 
fer to remain near the coast. 

This reluctance of the foreign-trained Chinese 
to work in the interior provinees is of signifi- 
cance to Europe and America because the edu- 
eation of a large portion of these Chinese was 
financed from these countries. The purpose 
for which this money was given was to provide 
a nucleus of foreign-trained Chinese with whose 
help China could learn to help itself. This has, 
in a small measure, been realized, for many 
members of the present government have studied 
abroad. Yet when the proportion is calculated 
of those who have been sent to Europe or Amer- 
ica to school who are actually contributing to 
the enlightenment of China, the result is not 
encouraging. It is estimated that more than 80 
per cent. of the returned students have located 
themselves in provinces on or adjacent to the 
coast. In consequence, their 
Greater China is negligible. Among those who 
have penetrated into the interior, it is almost 
impossible to determine the proportion who 
have continued to maintain western standards. 
Even assuming that each of these has main- 
tained his morale, their number is so smal! in 
comparison to the enormous extent of China 
and its tremendous population and they must 
be located at such widely separated points that 
it ean hardly be said that they provide a very 
effective nucleus for the renaissance of China. 

What the future may bring is problematical. 
Those members of the government who are 
foreign-trained are doing their best to promote 
the spread of western culture in China. But 

the resistance is great. It is probable that as 
the movement gathers momentum, it will pro- 
ceed more rapidly. The death of members of 
the older generations and their replacement by 
young people who have had some contact with 
western civilization should facilitate the process. 
Nevertheless, to anticipate even a moderately 


influence in 
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rapid awakening of China through the agency 
her returned students is to exhibit an opti- 
| which the facts, at least until the present, 


y justify. In the meantime, the lot of 
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many of these returned students is far from an 
enviable one. 
Rosert N. McMwrry 
PEIPING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


REORGANIZATION OF STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

\ RECENT letter in the Journal gave an ac- 
nt of the struggles that have been going on in 
student bodies of the universities. Since then, 
y changes have been made that will lead 
ssibly to a greater stability. The struggle 
for supremacy, fought out between the German 
student body, as represented by certain student 
fraternities, and the national-socialist party, has 
been ended now by an executive order from the 
federal minister of publie instruction (Rust). 
s decision releases the German student body 
from the duty of participating in the special 
training course designed to develop political in- 
sight and broader world views. This duty now 
need be fulfilled only by the members of the 
National-Socialist Student League. The pur- 
pose of this training is to create uniform polit- 
cal and world views to aid the students in form- 
ing their opinions. The general student body 
will not be compelled to enter a “kamerad- 
schaftshaus,’ as was originally planned. The 
fraternities have secured unquestionably greater 
berty of action, although they are not per- 
mitted freely to air their political views. In 
keeping with this decision, the director of the 
National-Soeialist Student League has declared 
that the semester must be devoted primarily to 
scientifie study and that he is opposed to the 
suggestion that “in the form of weekly political 
lectures the students receive from one to one 
and a half hours of instruction in national so- 
cialism, as such a plan might lead to a degen- 
eration of our intellectual life and to false con- 
ceptions of the true aims of a university.” 
This denotes a wide departure from previous 
During the vacations, however, the stu- 
dents will be brought together in camps, where 
they will receive such training as will make of 
them “true champions of national socialism.” 
This director makes then some interesting con- 


uses, 


fessions: “During the past year and a half, the 
student has been tossed about to such an extent 
that he has lost most of his faith in attempts 
to direct the thinking of students. A reawaken- 
ing of this faith I regard as a necessity, since 
leadership without the confidénce of one’s fol- 
lowers is not true leadership but dictatorship.” 

The Deutsches Studentenwerk, a self-help or- 
ganization for the aid of needy students, for 
whom the society 
make a little extra money, has been reorganized 
by ministerial decree and placed under the con- 
trol of the ministry. 
now is “to provide every person possessing 
high intellectual gifts, irrespective of origin or 
financial status, an opportunity to attend a 
The society receives now, 


procures opportunities to 


Its announced purpose 


German university.” 
in addition to voluntary contributions, certain 
sums from the students and from the govern- 
ment. It has, however, lost the right to ad- 
minister its own affairs. 

With the beginning of the winter semester, 
the new university regulations pertaining to 
participation in sports went into effect in all the 
universities of the reich. Compulsory participa- 
tion in gymnastic exercises and various sports, 
during the first three semesters, deserves special 
mention. Only in exceptional cases will stu- 
dents be excused from such participation (time 
spent in the arbeitsdienst, or work service, may 
be taken into account). The fundamental train- 
ing for both sexes, during the first semester, 
consists of general body building, work in the 
gymnasium, cross country runs (sometimes in 
groups) ; in the second semester, of the so-called 
fiinfkampf-training, and rifle practise, and, in 
the third semester, of group contests, swimming 
exercises and practise that will fit them for the 
rescuing of drowning persons. In the future, 
no student who has not met the requirements of 
the “fundamental training” will be permitted to 
continue with the studies of the fourth semester 
or become a candidate for any degree. After 
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fulfilment of these conditions, a student will re- 
ceive a badge. It is also planned to organize 
special sport events of the universities. 

In a few special cases persons will be per- 
mitted to enter a university without having pre- 
viously attended a “gymnasium.” The minister 
of publie instruction, in order to afford a few 
of the most talented sons of workmen an oppor- 
tunity to attend a university, has consented, at 
the request of the German student organization, 
to allow twenty members of the “Hitler-Jugend” 
and of the Arbeitsdienst (work service) to be 
admitted to the student body without presenting 
a diploma of a “gymnasium.” Under certain 
conditions they may be permitted, after two 
semesters, to matriculate as regular students. 
The intellectual training of these workmen’s 
sons will be carried on with the cooperation of 
the the Deutsche 
Dozentenschaft, or association of faculty mem- 
bers. The funds for such university study will 
be furnished by the Deutsches Studentenwerk. 
For the training of these candidates the uni- 
Heidelberg and Ko6nigsberg are 


student organization and 


versities of 


being considered. 


EDUCATIONAL 


THIS annual list is an attempt to present all 
the educational publications appearing in 1934, 
excluding, as usual, courses of study, individual 
school reports from the various cities and states 
and foreign publications. Many indexes, cur- 
rent educational publications, government lists 
and publishers’ catalogs have been checked as 
well as the library of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The starred titles are those included in the 
“Sixty Edueational Books of 1934” published 
in the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for April, 1934. 

Although there were more worthwhile books 
published in 1934 than in the previous year, the 
total number of titles in this list—745—is the 
smallest since 1930, due to less pamphlet and 
mimeographed material. 

Current trends in the present financial and 
economic conditions of the schools and their 
relations to society are well indicated by the 


, 


1 Prepared by Rea J. Steele, and Helen A. Crook, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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According to an agreement between a Hitler. 
Jugend “fiihrer” and the local school authori. 
ties, remission of the university entrance yo. 
quirements, which for some time have heey 
based on conditions quite apart from perform. 
ance in school, is to be determined by considera. 
tions that concern the political usefulness, jo. 
gether with type of character and his 
personal qualities. But the decision in such 
cases will not rest with the school but with the 
fiihrer of the Hitler-Jugend. Such an under. 
standing would make it possible to help such 
fiihrer to make up their deficiencies even though 
their performance might be only barely “satis- 
factory.” This agreement is in line with a ten- 
dency manifest in the Hitler-Jugend to make 
university distinctions a political football, and 
it throws a floodlight on certain endeavors to 
bring German youth entirely under certain defi- 
nite influences. The university authorities, 
however, in spite of their sympathy for the 
cause of the people, will hardly be willing to 
accept any such provisions.—Berlin correspon- 
dent of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


his 


material and size of the first two 
“History, Principles and Philosophy of Eduea- 
tion” and “Administration and Finance.” Be- 
sides being the largest groups, they have con- 
tributed ten titles to the list of Sixty Educa- 
tional Books of 1934, as well as numerous re- 
vised editions of notable importance. 

Child psychology is well represented this year 
with a number of outstanding books. Numerous 
books on the teaching of science have appeared, 
and the seven reports by the American His- 
torical Association, Commission on the Social 
Studies, have made the group on “Geography 
and Social Studies” valuable. “Higher Educa- 
tion” remains one of the largest divisions. 

The chief value of the following list is, we 
hope, its attempted completeness and its con- 
venience as a key to pamphlet material as well 
as the better-known books on special topics. In 
spite, however, of direct inquiries to every pub- 
lisher, including universities, state and city of- 
ficials, and research institutions, careful scrutiny 
of government lists and catalogs, and requests 


groups: 
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ther libraries for additions, it is realized 


the following list is probably not complete 


t can be. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 

or EDUCATION 

w. S. P. Dr. William H. 

rintendent of schools of the city of 

177 1934. Scheba Pub. Co., 1098 

B oklyn, N. Y. $1.50. 

n. Sir George. Progress of education in India, 

2 vols. 2738p; 246p. 1934. British 
Inform: ition, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


1) HisToORY, 


Maxwell, the first 
New York 
Park PI] 


emergent man; a 
application to 
2358p. 19354 


Education and 

ry of education with particular 

lic education in the United States. 

. $2.00. 

A. C. ed. Essays and addresses toward a 
ral edueation. 434p. 1934. Ginn. $1.60. 
_C, H. Edueational problems in the Far Fast 

and the Near East (Univ. of London institute of 
edu Studies and reports, No. 1). 44p. Amer. 
ed. 1934. Oxford Univ. Press. §$.80. 

British Library of Information. Education in 1933. 
200] } The Author, 270 Madison Ave 
N. ¥ ©. Shae 

Browne, R. B. The 

iing of the twentieth 
ence to educational theory 


Harvard philosophers at the 
century, with special 
(Abstract of thesis 


series). 9p. 1934. Univ. of Ill. $.25. 
iam, J. W., and Stratton, G. M. George Holmes 


swison, philosopher and teacher; a selection from 
1 writings with a biographical sketch. 418p. 
1934. Univ. of Cal. $2.50. 

Burgess, J. W. Reminiscences of an American 
scholar: the beginnings of Columbia University. 
130p. 1934. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

‘Burton, W. H. Introduction to education. 8383p. 


1934. Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

rrington, B. M. Methods of education in interna- 
tional attitudes. (Cont. to educ. No. 595.) 1238p. 
1934. Teachers College, Columbia Uniy. $1.50. 
ibberley, E. P. Public education in the United 
States: a study and interpretation of American 

educational — history. Rev. ed. 782p. 1934. 
on $3.00. 

‘ubberley, E. P. Readings in public education in the 
United States : a collection of sources and readings 
to illustrate the history of educational practice and 
progress in the United States. 534p. 1934. 
Houghton. $2.50. 

Davis, H. A. Contribution of Robert Bartow Cousins 
to the educational development of Texas (Bul. No. 
71). 126p. 1934. West Tex. State Teachers 
College, Canyon, Tex. $1.00. 

Donnelly, F. P. Principles of Jesuit education in 
practice. 205p. 1934. Kenedy. $2.00. 

*Douglass, A. A. The American school system; a 
survey of the principles and practices of rem 
49ip. 1934. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50 
*iby, Frederick and Arrowood, C. F. The develop- 
ment of modern education in theory, organization, 
and practice. 922p. 1934. Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 

Educational Press Association of America. Committee 
on Standards. Classified list of educational periodi 


_cals. 15p. 1934. The Association, N. E. A. $.25. 

Engelhardt, Fred. Minnesota public schools. 155p. 
1934. Educ. kn Bur. Minneapolis, Minn. $1.25 
cloth; $.85 pape 

Feldman, W. T. The hilosophy of John Dewey: a 
critical analysis. 137p. 1934. Johns Hopkins 
Press. $1.75. 

Gray, W. S. ed. General education: its nature, scope, 


and essential elements (Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for administrative officers of higher institu- 


tions, Vol. VI). 188p. 1934. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, $2.00. 

Hadley, A. T. Education and government. 210p. 
1934. Yale Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Heffron, I. C. Francis Wayland Parker; an inter 


pretive biography. 
414 E. llth St., 
Horner, H. H. 


127p. 1934. Ivan Deach, Jr., 
Los Angeles, Cal. $2.00. 
The life and work of Andrew Sloan 


Draper. 291p. 1934. Univ. of Ill. $3.00. 
Jenkins, MacGregor. Sons of Ephraim. 236p. 1934. 
Houghton. $2.50. 
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Johnson, A. A. The legal status of church-state rela 


tionships in the United States with special refer 
ence to the public schools. 332p. 1934. Univ. 
of Minn. Press. $3.00. 

Kandel, I. (Tenth) Educational yearbook of the 
International institute of Teachers college: educa 
tional activities conducted by American missions. 
642p. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
$3.50. 


Kilpatrick, W. H. Source 
of education. Rev. ed. 


book in the 
5385p. 1954. 


philosophy 
Macmillan. 


Kilpatrick, W. H. Syllabus in 
tion. Rev. ed. T72p. 1934. 
lumbia Univ. $.75 

Knight, E. W. 


philosophy of eduea 
Teachers College, Co 





Education in the a nited States. New 
ed. 613p. 1934. Ginn. $2.6¢ 

La Chalotais, L. R. de. Essay on national educa 
tion, or, Plan of studies for the young; trans. by 
H. R. Clark. 176p. Longmans $2.50. 

McGucken, W. J. The Catholic way in education. 
1Sip. 1934. Truce Pub. Co. $1.50. 

*Mead, C. D. and Orth, F. W. The transitional public 
school. 3S71p. 1934. Macmillan. $2.25. 


Meyer, A. i. Modern European educators and their 
work. 24Ip. 1934. P rentice-Hall. $2.50. 

Morris, E. W.. ed. Miss Wylie of Vassar. 156p 
1934. Yale Univ. Press. $2 50. 

*Morrison, H. ¢ Basic principles in education. 452p 
1934. iation, $2.50. 

Mursell, J. L. Principles of education. 505p. 1934. 
Norton. $2.75. 


Mursell, J. L. 
140p. 19534. 

National Congress of 
publie schools. <A 


A workbook in ees les of education 
Norton. $1.25. 

; Parents and Teachers Our 

Symposium on the history, sup 
port, and needs of the ~ school system of the 
United States; ed. by C. O. Williams. 208p. 1954. 
The Congress. §$.50. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Edueation 
discussed in lay magazines, April 1, 1934. (Cireu 
lar, No. 3.) Mimeographed. 19p. 1934. The De 
partment. With subscription to Educ. Research 
Service. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Education 
discussed in lay magazines, December 1, 1934. (Cir 
cular, No. 12.) Mimeographed. 9p. 1934. 
Department. With subscription to Educ. Research 
Service. 

National Edueation Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Wducation 
discussed in lay magazines, June 1, 1934 (Cir 
cular, No. 6.) Mimeographed. 12p. 1934. The 
Department. With subscription to Educ. Research 
Service. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Education 
discussed in lay magazines, October 1, 1954. 
cular, No. 9.) Mimeographed. 16p. 1934. The 
Department. With subscription to Educ. Research 
Service. 

Pennsylvania. 
Dramatic episodes in the 
education in Pennsylvania. Mimeographed.  55p. 
1934. The Department. Gratis while supply lasts. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. 100 

free public schools, 1834-1934. 107p 


Department of Public Instruction 
establishment of publie 


1934. The Department. Gratis. 
Pier, A. S. St. Paul’s school, 1855-193: 3885p. 1934. 
Seribner. $3.50. 


Selected references in education, 1933; reprinted from 
the School review and the Elementary school jour 
nal for January to December, 1933. (Supplementary 
educ. monographs, No. 41.) 190p. 1934. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $.90. 


Smith, H. L. and Littell, Harold. Education | in Latin 
America. 431p. 1934. Amer. Bk. Co. 3.00. 

Smith, H. L., McElhinney, R. 8S. and Stee! le, G. R. 
The old world historical background of religious 


and moral education in schools. (Univ. of Ind 

School of educ. Bul. Vol. X, No. 4.) 144p 1934 

The Univ. Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. 50. 
Tawney, R. H. Juvenile employment and education 


(Barnett| House papers, No. 17.) 20p. 1934. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $.55. 

Thompson, M. M. Educational philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile. (Educ. monographs, 1933-34 series, No. 1.) 
217p. 1934. Univ. of Southern Cal. Press. $1.50. 

Thompson, M. M. An outline of the history of educa- 
tion. (College outline series.) Rey. ed. 159p. 
1934. Barnes and Noble. $.75. 
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‘uttle, H. S. A social basis of education. 1934. 
Crowell $3.00 
UC. S. Office of Education. 
education: a list of references, 
ski. (Bul. 1934 No. 10.)  S9p. 
Doc. $.10. 
S. Office 
education in 
1934. Supt. 
Office of 
Rico. (Bul. 
Doe $.15 
S. Office 
Virgin 
Supt. 


5SOp. 


Foreign and comparative 
by S. F. Turosien- 
1934. Supt. of 


of 
13.) 


higher 
126p. 


Institutions 
1934, No. 


of Edueation. 
Denmark. (Bul. 
of Doe. $.10. 
Education Publie 
1934, No. 5.) 535p. 


S- 


in Puerto 
Supt. of 


‘oe 
1934. 


Publie 
No. 


in the 
1934. 


education 
50.) S32p. 


of Education 
Islands. (Pamphlets, 

of Doc. $.10 

*Wilson, L. M. and Kandel, I. lL. 
the study of American education. 
Nelson $2.50. 


Introduction to 
328p. 1934. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
Alabama. State Board of Education. The equaliza- 
tion of educ a eg in Alabama. (Bul. 
1934, No. 13.) 45p. 193 The Board. Gratis. 
Atlen, 1. FP. niversal free cuanto (School econ- 
omy series.) 1100p. 1934. Stanford Univ. Press. 
$1.00 
Althaus, C. 
and their 
34p. 1934 
Kan Gratis. 
Aly, Bower. ed. 
by means of 


B. in Kan- 
support, 


Topeka, 


economic conditions 
to publie school 
Teacher’s Assn., 


Current 
relation 
Kan. State 


sas 


Equalizing educational opportunity 

federal aid to education; the debate 
handbook. 1934-1935. Vol. ° 220p; 224p. 
1934. The Debate Handbook, Box 209, Columbia, 
Mo. &.75 each. 

American Educational Research 
organization. (Review of 
No. 4.) p.353-444. 1934. 
$1.00 

Baldwin, C. C. Organization 
substitute-teaching service 
(Cont. to educ. No. 615.) 
College, Columbia Univ. 

seaird, T. M. ed. Debate: 
government should adopt 
educational opportunity 


Association. School 
educ. research, Vol. IV, 
The Association, N. E. A. 


and administration of 
in city school systems. 
115p. 19384. Teachers 
$1.50. 
resolved that 
the policy of 
throughout the 


the federal 
equalizing 
nation by 


means of annual grants to the several states for 
public elementary and secondary education. 30Op. 
1934. Univ. of Okla. Press. $.15. 

Broady, K. O., Ireland, C. J. and Miller, E. L. A 
handbook for school custodians. (Edue. mono- 
graphs, No. 4.) S82p 1934. Extension Division, 
Univ. of Neb. $.50. 

Buehler, BE. C. ed. Federal aid for education; an ex- 


haustive brief, questions and answers pertaining to 
analysis of the subject, and a complete bibli- 
ography; the high school debater’s help book. 276p. 
1934 Noble.  $.85. 

Case, H. C. Handbook 
receipts and 
Rey ed. 57p. 
N. Y. $.50. 

Cheney, R. E. Equipment 
schools: their use and 
eduec. No. 612.) S7p. 
Columbia Univ. $1.50. 

*Cox, P. W. L. and Langfitt, R. 
ministration and supervision. 
Bk. Co. $3.00. 

Dawson, H. A. Satisfactory local school units; 
tions and principles of formation, organization, and 
administration. (Field study, No. 7.) 180p. 1934. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. $.75. 

Eddleman, J. C. The regulation of pupil transporta- 
tion in the United States. (Bur. of school service 
bul. Vol. VI, No. 3.) 81p. 1934. The Campus 
Bookstore, Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. $.50. 

Farley, Belmont. School publicity. (School economy 
series. ) 118p. 1934. Stanford Univ. Press. 
$1.00. 

Fowlkes, J. G. 
accounting for schools. 
$3.00. 


H. 


of instructions for recording 
disbursements for school purposes, 
1934. C. F. Williams, Albany, 


specifications 
improvement. 
1954. 


for high 
(Cont. to 
Teachers College, 


FE. High school ad- 
689p. 193 Amer, 


func- 


Principles and practices of financial 
238p. 1934. Hale, E. M. 


Hall, T. 
grants 
(Vol. 


Current conflicting views on federal 
for elementary and secondary education. 
XIII, No. 1.) Mimeographed. 2206p. 1934. 
Natl. Research Bur., 210 E. Erie St. Chicago, Il. 
Holmstedt, R. W. Current trends in school finance 
in Indiana. (News-letter, Vol. XXII, No. 2.) _16p 


1934. Bur. of Cooperative Research, Ind. Univ. 
Gratis. 

Holmstedt, R. W. Factors affecting the organization 
of school attendance units. (School of educ. bul. 








AND SOCIETY Vou. 
Vol. V, No. 3.) 32p. 193 The Univ. Bookstor 
Bloomington, Ind. $.50. 


Illinois. University. Desirable working relations 
which should exist between the board of edy 
and the principal of the high school. 





Ry 1¢ 
' 





The University, Office of the High School Visis+.. 
Grat s. 

Johnsen, George. Federal aid to education jn +, 
emergency. 18p. 1934. Nat’l. Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1312 Mass. Ave., N. W.,.Wash., D. 
$.05. 

Kentucky. Department of Education. Defective 
school administration penalizes pupils, teaclers a; 
taxpayers. (Educ. bul., Vol. II, No. 2.) 1¢ 
1934. The Department, Frankfort, Ky G atis 
while supply lasts. 


Kentucky. Department 
school program and the public. 
II, No. 3.) 16p. 1934. 
fort, Ky. Gratis. 

Kentucky. Department of Education. 
bility of government for the 
(Edue. bul. Vol. II, No. 9.) 
Department, Frankfort, Ky. 
lasts. 

Kentucky. 


of Education. The pub) 
(Edue. bul. Yo! 
The Department, Frank 


The. re 
support of 

10p. 1934 
Gratis while 





Department of Education. Schoo! 


census 
and attendance administration. (Educ. bul. Yo! 
II, No. 7.) 16p. 1934. The Department, Frank 
fort, Ky. Gratis while supply lasts. 

Lawing, J. L. Standards for state and local con 
pulsory school-attendance _ service. 105p. 1934 
Forum Print Shop, Maryville, Mo. $2.50. 

Leonard, Maria and Palmer, M. F. Suilding and 
balancing budgets for men and women’s fraterni 
ties. (Adaptable to other organizations.) — 82; 
1934. L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass. $1.5) 

*Linn, H. H. Practical school economies (Scho« 
administration series.) 4611p. 1934. Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia Univ. $3.00. 

Little, H. A. Potential economies in the reorganiza 
tion of local school attendance units. (Cont 
educ. No. 628.) 78p. 1934. Teachers Colleg 
Columbia Univ. $1.50. 


McGuire, S. H. Trends in principles and_ practices 
of equalization of educational opportunities. ’ 





to educ. No. 121.) 115p. 1934. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. $1.25. 

Michigan Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Cooperative com 





munity leadership; seventh yearbook. 106p. 1934 
The Association, Lansing, Mich. $1.00. 

Miller, D. S. School organization 2 the Detroit 
metropolitan area. (Mich. local gov’t. series.) 15) 
193 Mich. Committee of Inquiry into County 
Township and School, District Gov't. 936 Nat 
sank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. $.05. 

Misner, F. M. Extra costs and incidental costs in the 
erection of school oO (Cont. to edi No 
324.) 7T9p. 193 Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.50. 

Mort, P. R. and Lawler, E. S. Taxation for adeq 
support of educational services. 24p. 1934. Amer 
Assn. of Univ. Women.  $.25. 

Muller, H. M. comp. The reference shelf. (Vol. IX 
No. 8.) Federal aid for the equalization of educa 
tional opportunity. 121p. 1934. Wilson. $.90. 

National Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for 


Education. The effect of the depression on educa 


tional expenditure in certain states. 9p. 1954 
The Committee, Powhatan Hotel, Wash., D. C. $.15 
National Education Association. Emergency federal 


aid for education imperative; education the founda 


tion of enduring recovery. 8p. 1934. The Asso 
ciation. $.15. 

National Edueation Association. Essentials of tara 
tion, by H. L. Lutz and W. G. Carr. 14p. 1954 
The Association. $.15. : 

National Education Association. Department of 
Secondary-School Principals. Proceedings of the 


eighteenth annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, Febru 


ary, 1934. (Bul. No. 50.) 256p. 1934. H. V 
Church, Sec’y. 3129 Wenonah Ave., Berwyn, I! 
2.00. 

*National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence. Twelfth yearbook : = prob 
lems in school administration. 383p. 193: The 
Department. $2.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Budgets, 


salaries, and new developments in city school sys 
tems. (News bul. Nos. 1, 2 and 4, 193 
Mimeographed. 9p; 12p; 18p. 1934. The Seoent 
ment. Gratis. 
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: Education Association. Department of sylvania. 15p. 1934. The Department. Gratis 
: »rendence and Research Division. New de Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction 
8 7 ents in pupil report cards. (Circular, No. 4.) Proceedings of the Citizens’ conference on school 
I aphed. 36p. 1954. The Department recovery in Pennsylvania, October 10-11, 1934 
ibseription to Educ. Research Service, 54p. 1934. The Department. Gratis. 
: Edueation Association. Department of Pruett Haskell. School plant requirements fo 
standardized elementary and accredited higl 


endence and Research Division. School and . : 
ent expenses compared, 1932; ninety-four schools. (Cont. to educ. No. 128.) 202p. 1954 


Ying ; reorge Peabody College for Teachers. $1.75. 
00,000 in population. (Circular, No. George Peabody oO ead 
I Do} Rankin, E. R. comp. Federal aid to education; debate 


9: , 2 re > 

ge er eget. raat handbook. (Extension bul. Vol. XIV, No. ) 
Press. $.50. 

equipment 


ibove 
Vimeographed. op. 
ubs¢ “due. Research Service ; : 
ibseription to Edue. R fe si el ” 100p. 1934. Univ. of N.C. P 

% Reeves, S. N. Tests of quality for school 


\ t S 











\ Education Association. ‘ 
endence and Research Division. School and supplies. (George Peabody college for teachers, 
id supplies : recent expenditures and poli- abstract of Cont. to eduec. No. 135; Nat’l. assn. of 
(Cireular, No. 2.) Mimeographed. — 30p. public school business officials, bul. No. 5.) 52p 
The Departinent. With subscription § to 1934. The Association, J. S. Mount, See’y. Tren 
Research Service. ton, N. J. $.75. 
\ ‘duecation Association. Joint Commission on Sears, J. B. ed. School administration in the twen 
iimergency in Education. Conference on state tieth century. (Stanford pamphlets, No. 4.) 8383p 
legislation and long-time educational plan 1934. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.00. 
8 December 11-13, 1934, Washington, D. C. Seyfried, J. E. <A conference report on financing of 
| yaphed. 34p. 1934. The Association. $.25. public otuention in New Mexico. (due. series, Vol 
\ Education Association. Joint Commission VIII, No. 3.) 122p. 1934. Univ. of N. Mex. $.50 
; Iimergency in Education. Data on closed St: iuffer, W. H. School finances in Virginia; report 
short terms, and sub-code teachers, 1933-34. on the finances of ponte free schools in Virginia 
nary report; rural areas only. Mimeo- (Senate Doc. No. 4.) S82p. 1934. Dept. of Taxa 
yvhed. Sp. 1934. The Association. Gratis. tion, State Office Bldg. Richmond, Va. Gratis 

\ nal Edueation Association. Joint Commission while supply lasts. 

the Emergency in Education. Major trends in Strayer, G. D., Jr. Centralizing tendencies in the 

ic education. Mimeographed. 12p. 1934. The administration of public education; a study otf 
{ssociation. $.25. legislation for schools in North Carolina, Maryland, 
| Education Association. Research Division. and New York since 1900. (Cont. to edue. No 
ition in the drought states; prepared for Joint 618.) 129p. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia 

ssion on the emergency in education. Mimeo- Univ. $1.50. 

hed. Rey. ed. S7p. 1934. The Association. Strayer, G. S. and Engelhardt, N. L. Junior high 
school building problem in Newburgh, New York 

Na Education Association. Research Division. Mimeographed, 33p. 193 The Author, Institute 

seney federal aid for education; a review of of Edue. Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
vidence, April 1934. 16p. 1934. The Asso- Apply. 
tion. $.15. Sutcon, D. H. Source and administration of state 
N | Education Association. Research Division. school revenues in Ohio. 35p. 1954. Ohio Dept 
ences to recent studies of state school finance. of Educ. Gratis while supply lasts. 
eographed. 12p. 1934. The Association. Swift, F. H. European policies of financing public 
( 8 educational institutions; Austria. (Publications in 
i| Education Association. Research Division. educ. Vol. VIII, No. 3.) p.251-348. 19384. Univ 
ol finance systems; a cumulative handbook of of Cal. Press. $1.00. 
finance practices prepared with cooperation Swift, F. H. European policies of financing public 
iuthorities on school finance in the several educational institutions ; Czechoslovakia (Publica 
(Series 1.) 19p. 1934. The Division. tions in educ. Vol VIII, No. 2.) p. 181-250. 1934 
$.05 per page. Univ. of Cal. Press. $1.00. 

N il Edueation Association. Research Division. Tax Policy League. Salient facts of school finance 
School systems maintaining and _ restoring the (Bul. No. 9.) Mimeographed. 1l1p. 193 ‘he 
salaries of employes. Mimeographed. 4p. 1934. League, 309 E. 34th St., N. Y. C. $.25. 
lhe Association. Gratis. Tennessee. Department of Education. Federal aid 

nal Society for the Study of Education. The for education. (Bul. Vol. XII, No. 7.) 26p. 1934 
nning and construction of school buildings ; The Department, Nashville, Tenn. 
thirty-third yearbook, Pt. I. 337p. 1934. Public Tennessee Educational Commission. Report Pt. I 
School Pub. Co. 2.50 cloth; $1.75 paper. Facts regarding public education and resulting 
N York (State) Elementary Education Division. problems. 361p. 1934. The Commission, Nash 
Community and school relationships. — (Informal ville, Tenn. Gratis. 
iching series, Circular, No. 5.) 17p. 1934. Tennessee Educational Commission. Report Pt. II 
Univ. of State of N. Y. $.05. Recommendations affecting public education in Ten 
N York (State) Elementary Education Division. nessee. 132p. 1934. The Commission, Nashville 
e development of school and community rela Tenn. Gratis. 
mships through an activity program. (Informal U. S. Office of Education. Consolidation of schools 
teaching series, Circular, No. 6.) 17p. 1934. and transportation of pupils, 1931-1932. (Circular, 
Univ. of State of N. Y. $.05. No. 132. Mimeographed. 6p. 1934. The Office. 

New York (State) University. Public school finances Gratis. 
in cities, villages under superintendents and other U. S. Office of Education. Economies through the 
villages maintaining academic departments; also elimination of very small schools, by W. H. Gaum 
tables showing total finances and other data for nits. (Bul. No. 3.) 54p. 1934. Supt. of Doe 
all public sehools for the school year ending June $.10. Pome 
: 1932. (Bul. No. 1036.) 189p. 1934. The U. 8. Office of Education. Financial implications of 
University. $.85. the consolidation of schools and the transportation 
New York (State) University. Transportation data of pupils. (Cireular, No. 117.) Mimeographed 
for 141 central districts, school year, 1932-33. 14p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 

Costs, types of conveyances and other information. U. S. Office of Education. Good references on con 
(Bul. No. 1047.) lip. 1934. The University. solidation of schools and school districts. (Bibliog 
$.05. No. 27.) 10p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 

*Newlon, J. H. Educational administration as social U. S. Office of Education. Good references on small 
policy. (Amer. historical assn. Report of the high schools—organization and administration. 
Commission on the social studies, Pt. VIII.) 301p. (Bibliog. No. 25.) 11p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 
1954. Seribner. $2.00. U. S. Office of Education. Good references on trans 
Obrien, F. P. Economies possible in larger school portation of pupils at public expense. (Bibliog 
units. (Kan. studies in eduec. Vol. II, No. 3.) No. 24.) 9p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 

“Jp. 1934. Bur. of School Service and Research, U. S. Office of Education. Memorandum to all ad 
Univ. of Kan. $.50; gratis to libraries. ministrators of emergency educational programs 
‘Otto, H. J. Elementary school organization and (Nos. 6-10.) Mimeographed. 1p. each. 1954. 
administration. 652p. 1934. Appleton-Century. The Office. Gratis. ; : 

3.00. U. S. Office of Education. Per capita costs in city 

Ponsasivaiite, Department of Public Instruction. schools for 1932-1933. (Circular, No. 125.) 

i Mimeographed. 10p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 
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UL. S. Office of Education A selected and annotated yearbook. 3lip. 1934. The Associati N. } 
bibliography on education during the depression, Committee of Standards. Gratis. <9, 
particularly emphasizing economics. (Circular, No. Franciscan Educational Conference. Report of 4 
118.) Mimeographed o2p 1934. The Office. sixtee nth eer meeting, Hinsdale, [lings e 
Gratis 30, 1934. bg XVI, No. 16.) 180n 3 

Willett, G. W. Philosophy and practices in high Office of the See’ y. Capuchin College, ih ok) 
school administration 244p. 1934. Christopher. Wash., D. C. $1.00. i 
$3.00 General Education Board. Annual report, 19 

Williams, R. C. Distribution of state funds to school 61p. 1934. The Board. Gratis. 
districts in 1934 (Research bul. No. 17.) Mimeo- Kentucky. Educational Commission, 1922. 
graphed. 5p 19234 lowa State Dept. of Public tant features of the Kentucky school cod 
Instruction Gratis bul. Vol. II, No. 1.) 20p. 1934. Ky. pen; 

Williams, R. C Reports of surveys and commissions Educ., Frankfort, Ky. Gratis while su anes 
with regard to the public schools of Iowa, being a Kentucky. University. Proceedings of th ; 
review of recommendations concerning the adminis- annual educational conference. (Bur. of s 
tration of the public school system of Iowa, taken service bul. Vol. VII, No. 2.) 98p. 1934 
from published reports; prepared for the Citizens’ Author, The Campus Bookstore, Lexington, Ky 
conference on education, Des Moines, Iowa, Decem- Middle States Association of Colleges and Seenpda- 
ber 19, 1934. (Research bul. No. 16.) | Mimeo- Schools. Proceedings of the forty-seventh any 
graphed. 12p. 1934. Ia. State Dept. of Public convention, 1933. 116p. 1934. The Associatiny 
Instruction Gratis Dr. G. W. McClelland, See’y. Univ. of Pa. G 

Williams, R. C. Uniform financial accounting for National Catholic Educational Association. Reyor 
lowa school districts. (Research bul. No. 15.) of the proceedings and addresses of the thir 

62p 1934. Ia. State Dept. of Public Instruction. first annual meeting, Chicago, Illinois, June 09> 
Gratis. 28, 1934. (Bul. Vol. XXXI, No. 1.) 3815p. 1934 
(3) SUPERVISION “ The Association. $.25 

. . _ : : : : National Edueation 4 secciation. Annual rey 

Bair, F. H rhe social understandings of the super- the secretary including the reports of the dir 
intendent of schools. (Cont. to edue. No. 6205.) of divisions, Washington, D. C. 1934 Cais 
ay 1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. o ward. 47p. 1934. The Association. gon” 

*Douglass, H. R., and Boardman, C. W. Supervision — oan aa ———— Booklet gel ot 

: : aa 33-34 3p \ The Associa 
in secondary schools. 564p. 1954. Houghton. Gratis. 

°c y ae =. ee National Education Association. Proceedings of th, 
mESt, Ae Be i acminis oC on Of supervision. seventy-second annual meeting held in Wash 
4402p. 1984. Scribner. 00. ni D. C., June 30 to July 6, 1934, Vol. LXXII 
Moore, E. W. Difficulties recognized by elementary 1006p. 1934. The Association. $3.00. 
teac hers and their imp ics ae for ’ supel vision. National Education Association. Committee on ¢ vil 
— v3 veo cg ee ee . George Service for Teachers. Report, July, 1934. Mim 

on Pea ody c ege for . ue ver bs ‘De —— if _ographed, 42p. 1934. The Association. $.15 

National Education SSOCTALZON, i eps = as National Education Association. Department 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. ocien- Superintendence. Official report, 1934, Cleveland 
tific method in supe rvisory programs ; seventh year- Ohio. 284p. 1934. The Department. $1.00 
book. 194). 1934. Teachers College, Columbia National Education Association. Department 

_ Univ. $2.00. : Superintendence and Research Division Stat 
U. = oe org ed pe ag co sel gg oe school legislation, 1933. (Cireular, No. 5 
gary edaucatlo Supervision 0 ai Mimeographed. mi 934. The Departmer 
study. (Bibliog. No. 20.) 9p. 1934. The Office. With tn “a 7... , Ps , 
Gratis, National Education Association. Research Divisio 
: Five years of state school revenue legislatior 
(4) ReporTS, SURVE STATISTICS AND 1929-33. (Bul. Vol. XII, No. 1.) 37p. 1934 
LEGISLATION The Association. $.25. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Com- National Education Association. Research Division 
mittee on Special Projects. Report, December, National deliberative committees in 1 0 
1934. Mimeographed. 17p. 1934. The Associa- (Bul. Vol. XII, No. 4.) p.147—238. ie 
tion, R. W. Bixler, 58th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago, Association. $.25. 

Ill. $.25. National Education Association. Research Divisior 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Pro- State school legislation—bibliography, important 
ceedings of the twenty-second national convention, publications issued since January 1, 1934. Mime 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 17-19, 1954. (Bul. New ographed. 8p. 1934. The Association. Gratis. 
series, Vol IX, No. 4.) p.263-514. 1934. The National League of Compulsory Education Officials 
Association, R. W. Bixler, 58th St. and Ellis Ave., Proceedings: twenty-third annual convention, Chi 
Chicago, Ill. $1.50. cago, Illinois, 1933. Mimeographed. unp. 1934 

American Bankers Association, New York. Savings The League, 109 Educ. Bldg., Rochester, N. 
Bank Division. Scnool savings banking during $2.00. 
school year of 1933-1934; fifteenth annual report National Student Federation of America. Proceed 
on systems throughout the United States with ings: ninth annual convention—plenary sessions, 
honor roll and comparative statistics. Slp. 1934. Mayflower hotel, Washington, D. C., December 
The Association, 22 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. $.25. 27-31, 1933. Mimeographed. 36p. 1934. Nat 

American College Personnel Association. Proceed- Student Federation of America, 218 Madison Ave. 
ings of the eleventh annual conference, February N: ¥. €& 

21-25, 1934, Cleveland, Ohio. 62p. 1934. Dr. New York (State) University. Proceedings of the 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Sec’y., Teachers College, Co- sixty-ninth convention of the University of the 
lumbia Univ. $1.00. state of New York, celebrating the 150th am 

Association of American Colleges. Proceedings of versary of the establishment of the university 
the joint conference of colleges, trust institutions, Albany, October 12 and 13, 1933. S89p. 1934 
life insurance and the bar, April 24, 1934, the The University. $.15. 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 45p. New York (State) University. Transportation 
1934. The Association. $.15. (Law pamphlet, 8.) 14p. 1934. The Universit) 

Baltimore, Maryland. Department of Education. $.05. 

Facts abott the Baltimore public schools. 31p. Pennsylvania. University. School of Education 
19 The Department. Gratis. The new deal in education. Twenty-first anm 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Divi- Schoolmen’s — proceedings. 497p. 1954. T! 
sion of Intercourse and Education. Annual report University. $1.¢ 
for 1933, by N. M. Butler. 58p. 1934. The En- Puerto Rico. acoianens of Education. Schools in 
dowment. Gratis. Puerto Rico, 1933-1934. 23p. 1934. The De 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- partment. $.10. 
ing. Twenty aan annual report. 167p. 1934. Secondary Education Board. Annual report for 1933 
The Foundation. Gratis. including the minutes of the annual conference 0! 

Chambers, M. M., ed. The second yearbook of school 1934. 5383p. 1934. The Board, Milton, Mass 
law. 96p. 1934. sur. of Edue. Research, Ohio Gratis. : 
State Univ. $1.00. Seyfried, J. E. Employment contracts of city 

Educational Press Association of America. Tenth school superintendents, including a discussion ol 
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nertaining thereto and standard contract *Garrison, K. C. The psycholog 












































‘Edue. series, Vol. VIII, No. 2.) 60p. 377p. 1934. Prentice-Hall. 
Univ. of N. Mex.  $.25. : A *Glover, Katherine, and Dewey, Evelyn. Children of 
State Teachers Association. Section of Super the new day. 9332p 19: Appieton-Century. 
The progress of pupils in the state $2.25. 
1933-1934. (Research bul. Nov., 1934.) Iowa. University. Behavior of the preschool child 
934. The Association. $.25. (Studies in child welfare, Vol. IX, No. 8.) 171p 
gress House. Committee on Education. 1934. Univ. of la. $1.70—cloth; $1.85—paper 
emergency aid to education; hearings ... Johnson, Wendell. S uttering in the preschool child. 
« Ils providing for federal emergency (Child welfare pamphlets, No. 3/.) 8p 1934. 
for education, February 26—Marech 1, 1934 Univ. of Ia. §$.05. 
1934 Supt. of Doc. $.20. Kawin, Ethel. Children of pre-school age; studies 
< Office of Education. Biennial survey of educa in socio-economic status, social adjustment and 
1931-1932. Chapters published intermit mental ability, with illustrative cases 3840p. 
(Bul. 1933, No. 2.) 1934. The Office 1934. Behavior Research Fund, Univ. of Chicago 
Press. ov. 
< Office of Education. Legislative action in 1934 Kawin, Ethel. The wise choice of toys 1lip 
ting edueation. (Circular, No. 135.) Mimeo 1934. Univ. of Chicago Press $1.00 
ed. 9p. 1934. The Office. atis, eae, Em. € Training the adolescent. 298p 
ge Ofer of Edueation. Legislative action in 1933 19384. Bruce Pub. Co. 00. 
x education. (Circular, No. 129.) Vimeo Morgan, J. J. B. Child A Rey. ed 502p 
hed. 21p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 1934. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00 
< Office of Education. Legislative action in 1933 Nimkoff, M. F. The Child. 3038p. 1934 Lippin 
¢ financial support of public education. cott. $2.50. 
. No. 133.) Mimeographed. 34p. 1954. Partridge, E. De A. Leadership among adolescent 
I Oftiee Gratis. boys. (Cont. to eduec. No. 608.) LO9p 1954 
r i University. Publications and _ research, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50 
July, 1932-—July, 1933. (Vol. II, No. 3.) 322p. Richards, FE. L. Basie factors in echild-teacher rela 
The University, Extension Division. Gratis. tionship. (Child welfare pamphlet, No. 33.) 16p. 
\ il Service for Juniors, New York City. An 1934. Univ. of Ia $.05. 
report, 1933. 26p. 1934. The Author, 122 Richards, E. L. Origin of conduct problems’ in 
Sth St., N. ¥. C. Gratis. school children. (Child welfare pamphlet, No 
; M. R. A eritical study of the individual 34.) 14p. 1934. Univ. of Ia $.05 
ts made by Kansas administration to parents. Schmiedeler, Edgar, and McDonough, Sister M. R 
tate teachers college. (Bul. 1934, Vol. XIV, Parent and child; an introductory atuds of parent 
No. 6.) 8382p. 19384. The College, Emporia, Kan. education. 3001p. 1934. Appleton-Century. $2.25 
< gr within the state. Stevenson, G. S., and Smith, Geddes. Child guidance 
clinies; a quarter century of development IS6p 
5) ConpucT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 1934. Commonwealth Fund. $1.50. 
earn Stoddard, G. D., and Wellman, B. L. Child psy 
Jessica. Building character through drama- chology. 419p. 1934. Macmillan. $2.50 

Mees 3874p. 1954. Row. $2.00. eas Taylor, N. B. Play things for the different ages 

Floyd. Children and the machine ¢ ae. (Child jall-year-round). Mimeographed. 5p ( ; 
. ne DeRApEae, No. 35.) llp. 19384. Univ. ‘State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

B fed : Associati Research Divisi White House Conference on Child Health and Protee 
1 i a ee ~oO cae > the haat ore. tion. The adolescent in the family; a study of 
tion Tor character , proving the schoo! pro- ersonality development in the home environment 
sram Pt. I. (Bul. Vol. XII, No. 3.) p.83—141. Penant of the a camenithie on the function of 
a rhe Association. $.25. . 9 home activities in the education of the child 
N nal Edueation Association. Research Division. 173p. 1934. Appleton-Century. $3.00 
Education for character; the social and psycho- Woodeock, L. P. When children first say : why—be 
al background, Pt. I. (Bul. Vol. XII, No. 2.) cause—if. (Cooperating school pamphlets, No. 7.) 
(8. 19384. The Association. $.25. _ 28p. 1934. Bur. of Educ. Experiments, 69 Bank 
er, KE. J., ed. Parents and purse strings; a St. N. ¥.C. $.25. 

posium by parents of children in the Horace , ; 

Mann schools and Lincoln. school. 59p. 1934. (7) EpUCATIONAL PsycHoLoay 
reachers College, Columbia Univ. $.65. : a & : P ve 
nlof, G. W. Character education, the adult's — “a — — 7. ee be — = 
aw 92 Ste > » 7 » ta ——_, oO rect i > ad . Oo 2 1 Specinie leat 

: Linnta Hake State Dept. of Public Instruc ing situations. (Bul. Vol. XXXIV, No. 9.) 56p. 
vy. W. @., ed. Character education in Soviet 1934. Northeast State Teachers College, Kirks 
Russia. 199p. 1934. The Ann Arbor Press, Ann ville, Mo. $1.00. ; , 
Arbor, Mich. $1.25. Brenner, Benjamin. Effect of immediate and delayed 

\ er, P. FF. Character in the making. 1653p. praise and blame upon lez a and recall. (Cont 
1934. Hale, E. M. $1.50. to eduec. No. 620.) 52p. 954. Teachers College 
Columbia Univ. $1.50. ; 

( > ie of , aad Bryan, A. I. Organization o memory in young 

) PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH children. (Archives of psychology, No. 162.) 56p. 

ns, Grace. Your child is normal; the psychology 1934. Columbia Univ. Press. $1.00. 

ung childhood. 241p. 1934. Covici. $2.00. Ellison, H. A. How to study effectively 14p 
an Child Health Association. Educational 1934. The Author, 1504 E. 89th St., Seattle 
Service. Some references on child care and train- Wash. $.35. 

x for those conducting child care classes in *Fletcher, J. M. Psychology in education; with em- 
secondary schools or parent-teacher groups. Mime phasis on creative thinking. 524p. 1934. Double 
ographed, Rev. ed. Sp. 1934. The Association. day, Doran. $2.50 
Single copy gratis. Frandsen, Arden. An eye-movement study of obje« 
\ssociation for Childhood Education. Yearbook : tive examination questions (Genetic psychology 
Ist annual meeting, Nashville, Tennessee, May monographs, Vol. XVI, No. 2.) 13Sp 1954 











2-5, 1934. 44p. 1934. The Association, 201 Clark Univ. Press. $2.00. 
6th St. N. W., Wash., D. C. $.25. Freeman, F. 8S. Individual differences: the nature 
ett, C. W. Laughing and crying of preschool and causes of variations in intelligence and spe 
dren; a study of the social and emotional be abilities. 3855p. 1934. Holt. 
or of young children as indicated by laughing Furfey, P. H., and Daly, J. F. "etation 
crying. (Child development monographs, No. on the product-moment correlat coefficis 
t.) 1p. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia (Catholie univ. of Amer. Educ research mono 
Univ. $1.50. graphs, Vol. VII, No. 4.) Catholic 
bb, Stanwood. New horizons for the child. 212p. Educ. Press. $1.00. 
1954. Avalon Press, Wash., D. C. $2.00. Hines, H. C. Introduction to educational psychology 
is, K. V., and Fillmore, E. A. The influence of 3881p. 1934. Van Nostrand $2.20 
ivironment upon the personality of children. Iowa. University. Studies in the psycholo of 
Studies in child welfare, Vol. IX, No. 2.) T1p. learning. (Studies in edue. Vol. IX 2.) 
954. Univ. of Ia. $1.00—cloth: $.75 paper. 143p. 1934. The University. $1.00 
ind, Joseph. The road to 5 Seton 293p Jordan. A. M. Objective tests on educational {| 
chology. 67p. 1954. Holt $.50 


34. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 
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Knight, F. S., and McConnell, T. 
educational psychology. Rev. ed. unp. 1934—35. 
Williams’ Iowa Supply Co., Iowa City, Ia. $1.00. 

Leary, D. B. Educational psychology; an applica 
tion of modern psychology to teaching. 8363p. 
1934. Nelson. $2.50. 

Lichtenstein, Arthur. Can attitudes be 
S9Up 1934. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.25. 

Perl, R. E. Effect of practice upon individual differ- 


R. Syllabus for 


taught ? 






ences (Archives of psychology, No. 159.) —54p. 
1934. Archives of Psychology, Columbia Univ. 
$1.00. 

Pintner, Rudolph, and others. An outline of educa- 
tional psychology. 215p. 1934. Barnes and 


Noble, Inc., 105 Sth Ave, N. Y. C. $.75. 

Temple University. Teachers College. Studies in 
education and psychology; abstracts. (Bul. Vol. 
1.) 64p. 1934. The University. $.50. 


(8) EpUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
setts, E. W. Time-limit versus work-limit in learn- 
ing. (Mental measurement monographs, No. 10.) 
58p. 1934. Williams and Wilkins.  §$.75. 


College Entrance Examination Board. Commission 
on Scholastic Aptitude Tests. Ninth annual re 
port, 1934. 24p. 1934. The Board. Gratis. 


Research 
(Studies 
Uniy. of 


Crawford, J. R., and Kirkpatrick, J. E. 
studies in educational measurements, I. 
in educ. Vol. IX, No. 4.) 68p. 1934. 
Ia. §$.75. 

Cutright, Prudence, and Anderson, W .A. An experi- 
mental study of pupil failures in the first grade. 
Mimeographed. 40p. 1934. Board of Educ. Mail- 
ing Dept., Minneapolis, Minn. $.35. 

Educational Records Bureau. 1934 achievement test 
program in independent schools. A summary of 
the results of achievement tests given in ele- 
mentary and secondary independent schools’ in 
April, 1934. (Bul. No. 13.) 64p. and charts. 
1934. The Bureau, 437 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
$1.50. 

Educational Records Bureau. 1934 fall testing pro- 
gram in independent’ schools. (Bul. No. 14.) 
Mimeographed. 42p. and charts. 1934. The Bu- 
reau, 437 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. $1.00. 

Graves, F. P. Report of a study of New York City 
schools: Pt. Il—Evaluation of achievement. 45p. 
1934. Univ. of State of N. Y. $.10. 

Hoffman, M. N. H. The measurement of bilingual 
background. (Cont. to eduec. No. 623.) T5p. 
1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50. 

Hopkins, L. T., and Mendenhall, J. E. Achievement 
at Lincoln school; a study of academic test results 











in an experimental school. 75p. 1934. Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Apply. 
Indiana. University. Twenty-first annual confer- 


ence on educational measurements held at Indiana 
university, April 13 and 14, 1934. (School of 
educ. bul. Vol. XI, No. 1.) 96p. 1934. The 
University Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. §$.50. 

Iowa. University. Research studies in educational 
measurements, 1. (Studies in educ. Vol. IX, No. 
4.) 68p. 1934. The University. $.75. 

*Kelley, T. I., and Krey, A. C. Tests and measure- 


ments in the social sciences. (Amer. historical 
assn. Report of the Commission on the social 
studies, Pt. IV.) 635p. 1934. Scribner. $3.00. 


Perry, KB. C. 
ment questionnaire. 


A group factor analysis of the adjust- 

(Educ. monographs, No. 5.) 
9383p. 1934. Univ. of southern Cal. Press, Los 
Angeles, Cal. $1.50. 

Remmers, H. H., and others. Concerning freshman 
composition—tangibles and intangibles of achieve- 
ment. (Bul. Vol. XXXV, No. 2. Studies in 
higher educ. XXIV.) 34p. 1934. Purdue Univ. 


Sauvain, W. H. A study of the opinions of certain 
professional and non professional groups regarding 
homogeneous or ability grouping. (Cont. to educ. 
No. 596.) 152p. 1934. Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia Univ. $1.75. 

Segel, David. Differential diagnosis of ability in 
school children. 86p. 1934. Warwick and York. 
$1.40. 


Smith, Max. The relationship between item validity 
and test validity. (Cont. to edue. No. 621.) 
40p. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Trimble, 0. C. The final oral examination; its limi- 
tations and its possible improvement as a major 
academic hurdle in the graduate school. (Bul. 
Vol. XXXV, No. 3, Studies in higher educ. XXV.) 
3838p. 1934. Purdue Univ. $.35. 

Tyler, R. W. Constructing achievement tests. (Re 
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prints from the Educ. research bul.) 1602p 
Bur. of Educ. Research, Ohio State Uniy 


(9) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEp?Tio 
CHILDREN 

Alexander, W. W. Slater and Jeanes nd 
educator’s approach to a difficult social pro 
(Occasional papers, No. 28.) 16p. 1934 
F. Slater Fund, Arthur D. Wright, 726 
Pi. N. W., Wash., D.C. Gratis. 

Allen, E. E. Modern tendencies in the ed 
the blind. 19p. 1934. Amer. Foundat 
Blind, Inc., 125 E. 46th St. N. Y. B15 

American Federation of Dunaalandiane ‘her the H 
of Hearing. Proceedings of the fifteenth annya) 
meeting held June 25-28, 1934, at Washingtoy 
D. C. 124p. 1934. The Federation, 1537 »-; 
Bt: NN. W.. Ween, oC. .00 

Bond, H. M. The education of the negro in 
American social order. 6501p. 1934. Pp 
Hall. $2.75. 

Clark, F. G. The control of state-supported te 
training programs for negroes. (Cont. ti 
No. 605.) 113p. 193 Teachers (Coll 
lumbia Univ. $1.50. 

Crayton, 8S. G. <A proposed pregram for the care a; 
education of Kentucky’s handicapped  childre, 
based upon current practice and philoso; 
within the state and throughout the United States 
(Univ. of Ky. Bur. of school service bul. Vol. V1! 
No. 1.) 268p. 1934. The Campus [oo ’ 
Univ. of Ky. Lexington, Ky. $.50. 

Davis, J. W. Land-grant colleges for negroes 31 
series, 21, No. 5.) T3p. 1934. State Teach 
College, Institute, W. Va. $.50. 

Davis, W. R. The development and present 
of negro education in East Texas. (Cont. to 
No. 626.) 150p. 1934. Teachers College 
bia Univ. $1.75. 

Embree, E. R., Simon, M. S., and Mumford 
Island India goes to school. 120p. 1934. 
of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Helser, A. D. Edueation of primitive people; 
entation of the folklore of the Bura animi 
a meaningful experience curriculum. 316) 
Revell. $3.00. 

Holmes, D. O. W. The evolution of the negro « 
lege. (Cont. to edue. No. 609.) 221p. 1934 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.25. 

Kent, M. S. Suggestions for teaching rhythm to t! 
deaf. 80p. 1934. State School for the De: 
Frederick, Md. 

Kuipers, C. C. Preliminary results of an_ intell 
gence test based on Indian culture. (Abstract o! 
a thesis.) 8p. 1934. Univ. of N. Mex. $.25 

McCaskill, J. C. The boys’ adviser in the govern 
ment boarding schools for Indians. 120p. 1954 
Office of Indian Affairs, Wash., D. C. Gratis 

Massachusetts. Department of Education. Survey 
of special education for atypical children, January 
1, 1934. Mimeographed. 14p. 1934. The De 
partment. Gratis. 

Meyer, M. F. Fitting into a silent world, the first 
six years of life. (Studies Vol. IX, No. 2.) 106; 
1934. Univ. of Mo. $1.25. 

New York (City) Board of Education. Handicapped 
and underprivileged children; special schools a 
special care; instruction in homes and hospitals 
287p. 1934. The Board. Gratis. 

New York Institute for Education of the Bl nd 
Year-book, 1934. 99th report of the board of 
managers. 38p. 1934. N. Y. Institute 
Educ. of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, \. \. ‘ 


Riggs, B. M. A brief history of the education of 
the deaf in the state of Arkansas. 39p. 15 
Ark. School for the Deaf, Little Rock, 
Gratis. : 

U. S. Department of the Interior. Office of Indian 
Affairs. Indian education. Mimeographed. 4p 
1934. The Department. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. A handbook for the edu 
cational advisers in the Civilian conservation 
corps camps. 19p. 1934. The Office. Gratis 

U. S. Office of Education. Teachers’ problems with 
exceptional children, III; mentally retarded ch! 
dren. (Pamphlet, No. 49.) 42p. 1934. Supt. 
of Doc. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Teachers’ problems with 
exceptional children, IV; deaf and hard-of-he: : 
children. (Pamphlet, No. 54.) 29p. 1934. 
of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Teachers’ problems with 
exceptional children, V; crippled children. (Pam 
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No. 55.) 18p. 1934. Supt. of Doc. $.05 
Education. Teachers’ problems with 
VI; children of lowered vi 


ftice of 


nal children, 


(Pamphlet, No. 56). 16p. 1934. Supt 

Doc $.05. 
University. Extension Division. De 
ent of Debating and Public Discussion 
irene aa Mimeographed. 56p. 1934. 

Division. .Oo. 

Bn. 3 "Activity program in sight-saving 
Sp. 1934. Nat'l. Society for the Pre 


of Blindness, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 


(10) EpvUCcATIONAL RESEARCH 
n Educational Research Association. Methods 
echnies of educational research. (Review of 
research, Vol. IV, No. 1.) 119p. 193 
(ssociation, N. E. A. $1.00. 
a University. Teachers College. Institute 
<ehool Experimentation. Annotated _bibliog- 
of research studies: June, 1931, to Febru 
1934. 15p. 1934. The Institute, Gratis 
e supply lasts. 
University. Doctoral theses in education, 1. 
studies in edue. Vol. IX, No. 1.) 206p. 1934. 
University. $2.00. 
University. Doctoral theses in education, 2 
studies in eduec. Vol. IX, No. 3.) 122p. 1934. 
University. Apply. 
nal Edueation Association. Department of 
ntendence and Research Division. Question 
e studies completed, bibliography, No. 5, 1933 
(Cireular, No. 10.) 8p. 1934. The Depart- 
With subscription to Educ. Research Ser- 


( vlvania State College. School of Education. 

\bstracts of studies in education; Pt. IV. (State 
lies in educ. No. 9.) Mimeographed.  80Op. 
934. The College. $.50. 

Office of Education. Bibliography of research 
dies in education, 1932-1933, by R. A. Gray. 
Bul. No. 7.) 3849p. 1934. Supt. of Doc. $.25. 
S. Office of Education. Researc h and investiga- 
ns reported by city school systems, 1932-1933. 
‘ircular, No. 128.) Mimeographed. 37p. 1934. 

Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Research and investiga- 
ns reported by state departments of education 
ind state education associations, 1932-1933. 

Cireular, No. 127.) Mimeographed. 24p. 1934. 

The Office. Gratie. 































(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 
erican Edueational Research Association. Psy 
ology and methods in the high school and col 
ze. (Review of educ. research, Vo. IV, No. 5.) 
p.445-563 1934. The Association, N. E. A. 
S100 
rican Edueational Research Association. Teacher 
personnel, (Literature reviewed from November, 
1930, to January 1, 1934.) (Rev. of educ. re- 
search, Vol. IV, No. 3.) p.253-352. 1934. The 
(Association, N. E. A. $1.00. 
ent, J. EW. Excellences and errors in 
anagement. 678p. 1934. The Author, 
ville, Tenn. $2.75. 

The function of the state education 


srewton, J. E. 
association journals. (Abstract of Cont. to edue. 





classroom 
Knox- 


No. 125.) — p.181—-186. 1934. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Apply; ltd. supply. 
llings, Ellsworth. Supervisory guidance of teach- 


ers in secondary schools. 613p. 1934. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 
oke, D. H. Practical problems in managing 


teachers. 44p. 1934. Education Press, 1401 18th 
Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. $.60. 

oke, D. H. Workbook in problems of the teaching 
ersonnel. 64p. 1934. Education Press, 1401 
ISth Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. $.70. 

oxe, W. W., and Cornell, E. L. The prognosis of 


teaching ability of students in New York state 
normal schools, (Bul. No. 1033. ) 6383p. 19384. 
Univ. of State of N. Y. $.25. 

‘vis, H. MeV. The use of state high school 
examinations as an instrument for judging the 
ween of teachers. (Cont. to educ. No. 611.) 
lp. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


$1.50. 

ce, A. L., chairman. Retirement systems in the 
Cepression ; report of the Committee on retirement 
allowances of the National education association. 
Mimeographed. 29p. 1934. N. BE. A. §.15. 
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Goulding, R. L. The development of teacher train 
ing in Florida. (Abstract of Cont. to edue. No 
129.) 10p. 1934. George Peabody College’ for 


Teachers. Apply; ltd. supply. 

Gustin, Margaret, and Hayes, M. L. Activities in 
the publie school. 290p. 1954 Univ. of N. ¢C. 
Press, $2.00. 

*Hart, F. W., comp. Teachers and teaching, by ten 
thousand high-school seniors. 285p. 1934. Mac 
millan. $1.50. 


The mental health of teachers 
123.) 36p. 1934. 
$1.00. 
Teachers’ 
subjects, 
Teachers 


(Cont 


Peabody 


Hicks, F. R. 
to educ. No. 
College for Teachers. 

McCall, W. A., ed. 
(Units on various 
tently.) 1982-1934. 


George 


lesson unit 
published intermit 
College, Columbia 


series 


Univ. Apply. 

McCarrel, Fred. The development of the training 
school. (Cont. to edue. No 126.) p.212-—215. 
1934. George Peabody College for Teachers. Ap 
ply; ltd. supply. 


and Orth, F. W. 
lic school. 3871p. 1934. Maemillan. $2.25 

Mississippi. Department of Education. Mississippi 
program for the improvement of instruction. Study 
program. (Bul. No. 1.) 1235p. 1934. The De 
partment. 

Muller, G. F. Letters to Principal Patterson; some 
letters from (the author) to his son, John Henry 
Patterson, a young principal in the Saffire City 
school system. 9338p. 1934. Daylion Co., Box 
1133, Wash., D. C. $2.00. 

Myers, A. F., comp. Problems in teacher-training ; 
proceedings of the 1933 spring conference of the 
Eastern states association of professional schools 
for teachers, Vol. VIII 364p. 1934. Prentice 
Hall. $2.00. 

National Education 
Classroom Teachers. 
book of interpretation for 


*Mead, C. D., The transitional pub- 


Association. Department of 
Teacher and public: a hand 
teachers. 240p. 1954 


The Department. $1.00. _ 
National Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Aids to teaching 


in the elementary school; 1934 yearbook. p.117 
528. 1934 The Department. $2.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Salary 
schedules for teachers, 1934-35: sixty cities over 
100,000 in population, (Circular, No. 11.) 
Vimeographed. 27p. 1934. The Department. 
$.50. 

National Edueation Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Teachers’ 
sick leave, holidays; salary deductions for ab 
sence; thirty-nine cities over 200,000 in popula 
tion. (Circular, No. 7.) Mimeographed. Sp 
1934. The Department. With subscription to 
Educ. Research Service. 

National Society for the Study of Education. The 
activity movement; thirty-third yearbook, It. I 
320p. 1934. Public School Pub. Co. $2.50 cloth 
$1.75 paper. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education 
Yearbook XXII; abstracts of papers at the Cleve 
land meeting, 1934, ed. by F. D. Brooks. 6p 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $.50. 

New York State Association of Elementary Principals 
Trends in unit teaching. (Bul. No. 2.) 148p 
1934. <A. J. Williams, 2060 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 
,Y 


Noble, M. C. S., Jr. The socialized motive. 138} 
1934. Acorn Pub. Co., Rockville Centre, N. ¥ 
$2.00. 

Peters, D. W. The status of the married woman 
teacher. (Cont. to educ. No. 603.) 1038p. 1934 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50 

Peterson, A. G. Training of elementary and secon 


dary teachers in Sweden. (Cont. to educ. No 
575.) 110p. 1934 Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.50. 


Indefinite teacher tenure; a critical 
historical, legal, operative, and 
(Cont. to edue. No. 613.) 
College, Columbia Univ 


Scott, C. W. 
study of the 
comparative aspects. 
165p. 1934. Teachers 
$1.75. 

Seyfried, J. E., and Robinson, D. G. 
the retirement system for professional 
in the New Mexico state schools with model retir¢ 
ment plan and laws. (Educ. series, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4.) 115p. 1934. Univ. of N. Mex. $.25. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America. Planning a _ retirement system; ques 


Evaluation of 
el loves 
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tions and answers for the guidance of college pen- New York (City) Board of Education. The ¢, 
sion committees. SOp. 1934. The Association, mentary schools of the city of New York. tha. 
522 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. Gratis. problems and the efforts that are being mage «. 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association § of solve these problems. Annual reports of 
America. Retirement plans for college faculties ; trict superintendents in the field... 19: 
an outline of plans in operation and a discus- _241p. 1934. The Board. 3 
sion of their provisions 6Sp. 1934. The Asso- New York State Association of Elementary Schoo! 
ciation, 522 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. Gratis. Principals. Committee on Informal Teaching 
Umstattd, J. G. Supply and demand of college Cardinal objectives in elementary education 
teachers 41p 1934. Univ. of Minn. Press. trends in unit teaching; a fourth report ; approved 
$.50. by the Committee on elementary. education of th. 
U. S. Office of Mducation. The legal status of mar- New York atate council of supérintenden’s; _ (Bu 
ried women teachers. (Pamphlet, No. 47.)  22p. © 0. 1043.) 153p. 1934. Univ. of State of N. | 

1934. Supt. of Doe. $.05. eo . ? a , 

U. S. Office of Education. Teacher-retirement sys- New York (State) Elementary Education Division 
tems; principal provisions of state system, by Cooperative room activities. _ (Informal teaching 
W. Keesecker. (Bul. No. 6.) 46p. 1934. series, Circular, No. 7.) 15p. 1934. Univ. of 

Supt. of Doe. $.05. ; State of N. :, $.05. . ; 

S. Office of Education. The welfare of the New York (State) Elementary Education Divis 
teacher, by J. F. Rogers. (Bul. 1934, No. 4.) Cooperative school activities. (Informal teaching 
69p. 1934. Supt. of Doe.  $.10. series, Circular, No. 8.) 1656p. 1934. Univ. of 

Virginia. University. The evolution of the unit _ State of N.Y. $.05. : P 
method of teaching. (Secondary eduec. in Va. U. S. Office of Education. Some educational act 
ties for the young child in the home. (Pamphlet, 


No. 20.) 48p. 1934. The University. $.15. 
Weis, E. H. F. The musie preparation of elementary 
teachers in state teachers colleges. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 599.) 104p. 1934. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.50. 
Wessel, kX. P. The teacher and sehool government. 


No. 51.) 24p. 1934. Supt. of Doe. §$.05, 
Washington (State) State Normal School.  <Aetiviry 
units in the elementary school. (Bul. Vol. Xxyj 
No. 4.) 95p. 1934. The Author, Ellensburg 
Wash. $.50. 
Zyve, C. T., ed. Willingly to school, photograph 














53p. 19384. The Author, Larchwood, Ia. §$.50. ¥ oo . ‘ 3 : 

White, M. N. School teachers; how to keep your by Wendell MacRae. 108p. 1934. Round Tab! 
jobs. 2383p. 1934. Enterprise Pub. House, War- Press, Inc. 354 4th Ave, N. Y¥. C. $3.00 
saw, Mo. 

Wynne, J. P. The learning-teaching unit. 86p. (13) CURRICULUM 
93 rt > : ‘ar » VE 5.5 4 x : ser ere 

Wome, i, P aed tenen a tae ge American Educational Research Association ae 

9 We ’ I curriculum. (Review of educ. research, Vol. I\ 
terials on the learning-teaching unit. 148p. 1934. No. 2.) p. 121-252. 1934. The Associatior 
Herald Pub. Co., Farmville, Va. $1.00. N 'R. A. $1.00. ini istic 

Yoakam, G. A., and Simpson, R. G. Directed study Deyoe, G. P. Certain trends in curriculum practices 
and observation of teaching. 2354p. 19384. Mae- and policies in state normal schools and teacher 
millan. $1.30. ; colleges. (Cont. to educ. No. 606.) 110p. 19 

“Yoakam, G. A., and Simpson, R. G. An _ introduc- Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50. 
tion to teaching and learning. 498p. 1934. Foster, G. R. Social change in relation to curricular 
Macmillan. $2.50. development in collegiate development in collegiate 

education for women. 2083p. 1934. Grace R 

(12) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY Foster, Colby College, Waterville, Me. $2.00. 

SCHOOLS Kentucky. Department of Education. A program of 
ace ad : eurriculum study in Kentucky prepared by the 

Adams, Fay. Initiation of an activity program into state curriculum committee. (Educ. bul. Vol. II 
a public school. (Cont. to educ. No. 598.) 80Op. No. 8.) 40p. 19234. The Department, Frank. 
1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.50. fort, Ky. Gratis while supply lasts. 

*Cole, Luella. Psychology of the elementary school National ' Education Association. Department 
subjects. 3380p. 1934. Farrar and Rinehart. Rural Education. Economical enrichment of the 
$2.00. Mes < small secondary-school curriculum, February 1934 

Conrad, H. 8S. Statistical study of ratings on the 94p. 1934. The Department. $.50. 
California behavior inventory for nursery-school Park School, Baltimore, Maryland. Faculty of the 
children. (Genetic psychology Monographs, Vol. Lower School. The curriculum of the lower school 
XVI, No. 1.) 78p. 1984. Clark Univ. Press. (Park school studies, No. 1.) Mimeographed 
92.00. F S8lp. 1934. The School. $1.00. 

Fisher, M. S. Language patterns of preschool chil- Trillingham, C. C. The organization and adminis 
dren. (Child development monographs, No. 15.) tration of curriculum programs. 199p. 1934 
88p. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Uniy. of Southern Cal. Press. $1.50. 
$1.50 cloth; $1.00 paper. U. S. Office of Education. Good references on secon- 

Goodier, F. T. Standards for city elementary schools dary edueation curriculum. (Bibliog. No. 18 
of Illinois. (Circular, No. 278.) 44p. 1934. 8p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 

Supt. of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. U. S. Office of Education. Good references on small 
Gratis. ’ a high schools; curriculum and personnel prob! 
Hill, P. S., ed. Practical value of early childhood (Bibliog. No. 26.) 12p. 1934. The Office. Gratis 
education ; objectives and results of nursery school, Western Reserve University. School of Educatior 
kindergarten and first grade education. 3ip. Bibliography: revision of the social studies for 
1934. Assn. for Childhood Edue., 1201 16th St. the junior ‘and senior high schools. (Curriculum 
N. W., Wash., D. C.  $.25. laboratory bul. No. 35.) Mimeographed. %& 

Iowa. University. Iowa Child Welfare Research 1924. The University. $.05. 

Station. Manual of nursery school practice. (Bul. Western Reserve University. School of Educat 
New series, No. 730, Mar. 10, 1934.) 215p. Making household preparations: five units for th 
1934. The University. $1.00. sixth grade applying the arithmetie of decimals 

Merrill-Palmer School. Michigan plan for work-relief (Curriculum laboratory bul. No. 36.) MW imeé 
in education; program of training for workers graphed. 20p. 1934. “The University. $.15 
in emergency nursery schools; prepared for the Western Reserve University. School of Education 
State department of public instruction. 3832p. The present topics in world history. (Curriculur 
1934. State Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing, laboratory bul. No. 37.) Mimeographed. 32) 
Mich. $.05, 1934. The University.  $.20. 

National Advisory Committee on Emergency Nursery Western Reserve University. School of Education 
Schools and U. 8S. Office of Edueation. Adminis- A proposed course in functional chemistry fo! 
tration and program. (Bul. of information, No. secondary schools. (Curriculum laboratory b! 
& 3832p. 1934. U. S. Office of Educ. §$.10. No. 41.) Mimeographed. 17p. 1934. The Un 

National Advisory Committee on Emergency Nursery versity. $.10. 

Schools and U. S. Office of Education. Housing . ; 
and equipment. (Bul. of information, No. 2.) (14) Seconpary EpUCcATION 
40p. 1934. WU. S. Office of Educ. $.10. ; - 

National Education Association. Research Division. *Collings, Ellsworth. Supervisory guidance 0 
The current status of the _ kindergarten. 15p. teachers in secondary schools. 613p. 1934. Ma 
1934. The Association. $.15. millan. $2.50. 
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w. L., and Langfitt, R. E. High school 

; tration and supervision. 689p. 1934. 
Bk. Co. $3.00. 

Feder: ition of Women High School 


rs High school education in Chicago, May, 
1924 15p. 1934. The Federation, 185 N. Wa 
hach Ave. Chicago, Ill $.10. 
4. J. The six-year high school; 
( d practices of the six-year 
18 934. George Peabody College 


current pur- 
high school. 
for Teachers. 


a E, Junior high school costs. (Cont. 


No. 604.) 169p. 1934. Teachers Col 
Columbia Univ. $1.75. 
\ Education Association. Department of 


iry-School | Principals. The 
tion. (Bul. No. 52.) 40p. 
ent, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 


tercentenary 
1954. The 
Chicago, Ill. 


Education Association. Department of 
tendence and Research Division. Schedul- 
ain high sehool classes for double periods. 
yr No. 3.) Mimeographed. a 1934. 
Department. With subscription to Educ. Re 
service. 
(State) University. Regulations relative 
secondary school curriculum and state high 
jlomas. 1165p. 1934. The University. 


inia. Department of Public Instruction. 
ng in touch with the publie schools. Secon 
schools of Pennsylvania, 1909-193 (Statis 

tieal research studies, No. 9.) Mimeographed. 
. 1934. The Department. Gratis while supply 
J. R. Secondary education in Spain. 180p. 
1934. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.25. 
Sop W. W., and Hollister, F. J. The postgraduate 
1 m in New York state high schools. (Bul. 
No. 1029.) 41p. 1934. Univ. of State of N. Y. 


Stewart, H. H. A comparative study of the con- 


ntration and regular plans of organization in 
senior high school. (Cont. to educ. No. 600.) 
66p 1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Ss. Office of Education. Accredited secondary 
‘ ls in the United States. (Bul. 1934, No. 17.) 
127; 1934. Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

S. Office of Education. Good references on or- 
ganization and administration of secondary 

ols; research material valuable for principals 

f secondary schools. (Bibliog. No. 16.) Mimeo- 

aphed, 10p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 

Office of Education. Good references on secon- 
y education; principals, history, development. 
Bibliog. No. 17.) 10p. 1934. The Office. 


U. S. Office of Education. Good references on small 


hich schools; organization and administration. 
bliog. No. 25.) 1llp. 1934. The Office. 
Gra 
U. § Office of Education. The horizontal organi- 
zation of secondary education. (Bul. 1932, No. 
17 Monograph, No. 2.) 273p. 1934. Supt. 
f Doe. $.2 


S. Office of , Possibilities of measure- 
ment as a supplementary device for the accrediting 
of high schools. (Circular, No. 131.) Mimeo- 
waphed. 11p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Statistics of high schools 
n larger cities. (Pamphlet, No. 53.) 11p. 1934. 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

S. Office of Education. Summary; national sur- 
of secondary education, by L. V. Koos and 


— 





(Bul. 1932, No. 17. Monograph, No. 1.) 

1934. Supt. of Doe. §$.25. 
Virginia University. Operation of high schools 
during the depression. (Secondary educ. in Va. 
No 19.) 64p. 1934. The University, Extension 


$.15. 

Wright, J. C. Home room programs for four year 
high schools. 233p. 1934. Leake Printing Co., 
Keokuk, Ia. 


LIBRARIES 


Periodical checklist for a teachers 
(Cont. to librarianship, No. 2.) 


(15) ScHoon 


Copeland, J. I. 
college library. 


p. 37-48. 1934. Peabody Library School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. §$.10. 

Harris, Mabel. Non-professional library instruction. 
(Cont. to librarianship, No. 3.) 86-95. 1934. 


Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn. $.15. 
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school library 
UL. S. Office 


study of rural 


Lathrop, E. A. A 
105p. 1934. 


practices and services. 

of Edue. Gratis. 
Merriwether, L. High school library 

Tennessee Rosenwald demonstration units. 


service in 
(Cont. 


to librarianship, No. 4.) Sp. 1934. Peabody 
Library School, Nashville, Tenn. $.15. 
Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction 


standards for organi 
(Bul. No. 75.)  120p 


Elementary school libraries ; 
zation, school library list. 
1934. The Department. Gratis. 

Rufsvold, M. I. History of school libraries in the 
South. (Cont. to librarianship, No. 1.) p. 14-18. 


1934. Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn 
$.10. 

Shores, Louis. Origins of the American college 
library, 1638-1800. (Cont. to educ. No. 134.) 


1934. George Peabody College for Teachers 





Aids in book selection 
(Pamphlet, No. 57.) 
$.05. 


U. S. Office of Education. 
for secondary school libraries. 
28p. 1934. Supt. of Doe. 


READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 

New Mexico. Board of Education 
Minimum essentials in the mechanics of [English 
composition, comp. by teachers of grades 7 to 12 
63p. 1934. The Board. 

Archer, C. P., and Bieri, 
of reading through individual 


(16) 
Albuquerque, 


Margaret. Improvement 
instruction; a bul 


letin devoted to helping the teacher to make 

seatwork activities serve to correct defects in 

reading. 68p. 1954. Edwards Bros. $.45 
Baker, H. J., and Leland, Bernice. In behalf of 


non-readers. 39p. 1934. Public School Pub. Co 
$.30. 

Betts, FE. A., and Bontrager, O. R. Research studies 
in elementary school language No. 1. (Studies 
in edue. Vol. EX, No. 2.) Gap. Univ 
of Ia. §$.50. 

Brigham, C. Lh 
examination in 
cedures followed 


The reading of the comprehensive 
English: an analysis of the pro 
during the five reading periods 


from 1929 through 1933. 4383p. 1934. Princeton 
Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Bronxville, New York. Board of Education. Why 
study a foreign language? (Bronxville schools 
bul. 1934, No. 21.) 12p. 1954. The LBoard 
$.10 

Campbell, O. J., comp. The teaching of college Eng 


teachers of English 
164p. 1954. Apple 


council of 
No. 3.) 


lish. (National 
English monograph, 
ton-Century. $1.50. 
*Coleman, Algernon, comp. 
in modern language teaching, 
mittee on modern language teaching. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.75. 
Dawson, M. A. Developing the expressional abilities 
of children. Lithoprint. 7TOp. 1934. The Author, 


Experiments and studies 
comp. for the Com 
367p. 1934 


Univ. of Wyo., Laramie, Wyo. 
Douris, E. A. and others. Graded objectives for 
teaching good American’ speech. 90p. 1934 


Dutton. $1.50. 

Foran, T. G. The psychology and teaching of spell 
ing. 234p. 1934. Catholic Educ. Press. $2.40. 

Francis W. Parker School. Experience in English 
composition and literature, Vol. II, grades 9-12. 
(Studies in educ. Vol. X.) 480p. 1934. Francis 
W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill 
$1.00. 


Gruen, F. B. English grammar in American high 
schools since 1900. <A dissertation. 292p. 1954 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.25. 

Gunn, M. A. A technique for improving basic skills 


(Studies in educ. Vol 
Univ. of Ia. $.50. 
Thirteenth annual 
1934 Mario 
Willoughby St., 


in English in high school. 
III, No. 7.) 40p. 1934. 
Italian Teachers Association. 
report: school year, 1933-54. 47p. 
Ek. Cosenza, Brooklyn College, 57 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Gratis. 
National Council of Teachers of English. Com 
mittee of Investigation on the Use of the Magazine 
English Classroom. 


in the High School os, 
November 1934. Mimeographed. 52p. 1934. The 
Council, Mabel A. Bessey, Chairman, Lay Ridge 


srooklyn, N. Y. 

Study of certain language develop 
ments of children in grades four to twelve_in 
clusive. (Genetic psychology monographs, Vol 
XIV, No. 5.) p.387-491. 193 Clark Univ. 
Press. $2.00. 

Love, H. M. 
tifically arranged.) 


High School, 
LaBrant, L. L. 


Spelling for secondary schools (scien- 
23p. 1934. Globe Bk. $.15. 
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Lumley, F. H. Broadcasting foreign-language les- 58p. 1934. George Peabody College fy Tea 
sons. (Bur. of educ. research monographs, No. $1.25. 
19.) 90p. 1934. Bur. of Educ. Research, Ohio a. 2? ° . F. Project , making in elementary sejor 
State Univ. $1.00. (School service series, No 9.) 25p. 1934. De 
*McKee, Paul. Language in the elementary school; . of Educ. Amer. Museum of Natural Histor: 
spelling, composition, and writing. 482p. 1934. Regge on rg Pr ige Fm mig = K. Be ience in the ny 
Houghton. $2.00. education ; as i ed to the elementary seho, 
McKee, Paul. Reading and literature in the ele- _ 3896p. 1934. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. ; 
mentary school. 592p. 1934. Houghton. $2.00. Sueltz, B. A. The status of teachers of se yndar 
Moore, A. E. Literature old and new for children: mathematics in the United States. L5ip. 19° 
materials for a _ college course. 446p. 1934. U = —, a N. § gene $1.25 1 
Houghton. $1.50. = ae ice 0 ducation. Good references oy 
O'Rourke, L. J. Rebuilding the English-usage cur- teaching of re: See Semele. (Bibliog 
1e ee. 


essentials ; 
98p. 
Patterson St. 


mastery of 


insure greater ‘ 
of English. 


riculum_ to 
nation-wide study 


a report of a 


1934. Psychological Institute, 3506 
N. W., Wash. D.C. §.50. 

Penney, I. W., Foster, Nancy, and Mix, G. E. 
Teaching children’s literature. 46p. 1934. Globe 


Bk. $.73. 
Roselli, Bruno. 
United States. 
Ives Co., N. Y ( 
Safarjian, N. E. Plan for 
for the ninth year in social 
in double and single periods. 
$2.00. 
*Smith, N. B. 
development 
perspective on current 
1934. Silver, Burdett. $1.96. 
Tharp, J. B. and others. <A basic French vocabulary. 
(Supplementary series, No. 2.) 39p. 1934. 
Modern L anguage Journal, 5500 33rd St. N. W., 


the 
and 


teaching of Italian in 
1934. J. d. Litthe 


The 


SOp 
class work 


and English 
1934. Wetzel. 


integrated 
studies 
106p. 


instruction; its 
i gaining a 
287p. 


_ reading 
Significance in ¢g 
practices in reading. 


American 
and its 


Wwesn., D. C. 25. 

Traxler, A. E. Tie teaching of corrective reading 
in the junior high school. 16p. 1934. Publie 
School Pub. Co.  $.30. 

U. S. Office of Education. Good references on lan- 


guage handicaps of non-English speaking children. 
—— No. 23.) 10p. 1934. The Office. 
Gratis. 

UL. S. Office of Education. 
teaching of reading and arithmetic. 
10.) Tp. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 

Unzicker, C. E. An experimental study of the effect 
of the use of the typewriter on beginning reading. 


Good references on the 
(Bibliog. No. 


(Cont. to educ. No. 610.) 95p. 1934. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.50. . 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. English 


Wisconsin report on English usage as a 
problem. 2nd ed. 63p. 1934. The 
Milwaukee, Wis.  $.50. 

Jewett, I. A., and Benson, R. T. 
Enriched teaching of English in the junior and 
senior high school. Rev. and enl. ed. —358p. 
1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $2.75. 


Section. 
teaching 
Association, 
Woodring, M. N., 


(17) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Bond, E. A. The professional treatment of the sub- 


ject matter of arithmetic for teacher-training in- 
stitutions, grades : to 6. (Cont. to educ. No. 
525.) 315p. 193 Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $2.50. 


The teaching of biology. 252p. 1934. 


$2.00. 


‘Cole, W. E. 
Appleton-Century. 


Downing, E. R. An introduction to the teaching 
of science; rey. ed. of Teaching science in the 
schools. 258p. 193 Univ. of Chicago Press. 


$2.00. 


Fitzpatrick, F. L. siology for publie school adminis- 


trators. Sip. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.25. 

Grossnickle, F. E. The teaching of arithmetic in 
the elementary school. Mimeographed. 129p. 
19384. The Author, State Normal School, Jersey 
City, N. J. $1.50 

*IIunter, G. W.  Seience teaching, at junior and 
senior high school levels. 552p. 1934. Amer. 
Bk. Co. $2.50. 


Klapper, Paul. The teaching of arithmetic. 2nd. 
ed. 525p. 1934. Appleton-Century. $2.60. 

*National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Ninth 
yearbook; relational and functional thinking in 
mathematics 215p. 1934. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.75. 

New Jersey. State Conservation Committee. Con- 
servation week in the schools of New Jersey, April 
9-18, 1934. 16p. 1934. Dept. of Public Instrue- 
tion, State Office Bldg., Trenton, N. J. $.05. 

Perry, R. D. Prediction equations for success in 
college mathematics. (Cont. to educ. No. 122.) 


1934. 
The high-school 
(Reprinted from 


Gratis. 
science library 
Peabody Jou 


10.) Tp. 
Webb, H. A. 
1933-34. 





Educ. Vol. XII, No. 2.) unp. 1934. Th 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Zant, J. H. The teaching plan for the unit , 
work in junior high school mathematies, 1s 
1934. The Author, Oklahoma Agric. and \y 
chanical College. Stillwater, Okla. $1.50 lor) 


$1.00 paper. 

(18) GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL Srrpirs 
*American Historical Association. Commission on ; 
Social Studies. Conclusions and recomm: ndat 

of the commission. 168p. 1934. Scribner, S12 
*Beard, C. A. The nature of the social scien 
in relation to objectives of instruction. (Amer 
historical assn. Report of the Commission on 4 
— studies, Pt. VII.) 2386p. 1934. 


$1.7% 
*Bowman, Isaiah, and Clark, R. B. aphy in 
relation to the social sciences (and) Cieography 


in the schools of Europe, by Rose B. Clark. | (An er 


Scribne 


Geog 





historical assn. Report of the Commission on 
the social studies, Pt. V.) 382p. 1934. Scribner 
=. 25 5. 
instructor yearbook, 1934-1935. 96p. 1934. Ow 
50. 


Civie education in the United States 
Report of the Commission 
196p. 1934 


*Merriam, C. E. 
(Amer. historical assn. 
on the social studies, Pt. VI.) 
Seribner. $1.75. 

Miller, G. J., ed. 
(Geographic educ. 
McKnight. $1.60. 

Mitchell, L. S. Young geographers: how they ex 
plore the world and how they map the world 
(Cooperating school pamphlets, No. 5.) = 102 





Geography: how to teach 
series. Vol. 1.) 1188p. 19 





1934. Day. $1.00. 

*National Council for the Social Studies. F 
yearbook: the _ social-studies curriculum. 
1934. McKinley Pub. Co. $2.00. 

Rugg, Harold. Building a science of society r 
the schools. 35p. 1934. Ginn. Gratis. 

Safarjian, N. E. Plan for integrated class 





for the ninth year in social studies and FE: 


1934 


in double and _ single periods. 106p. 
Wetzel. $2.00 
(19) ArT, Music AND Drama 
Biber, Barbara. Children’s drawings, from lines to 


pictures. (Cooperating school pamphlet, No. 6.) 
43p. 1934. Bureau of Educ. Experiments, 69 
Bank St., N. Y. 40. 

Childs, Jessica. Building character through drama 
tization. 374p. 1934. Row. $2.00. 

Eastern Arts Association. Addresses at fine arts 
section of Washington convention, April 27-29 
1933. (Bul. Vol. XXIV, No. 5.) 9p. 1954 
z3e Association, 20 W. 9th St., Bayonne N. J 

miniore Arts Association. Selected addresses given 





at the Rochester convention, April 4-7, 1954 
(Bul. Vol. AAV, He. 32.) Sip. 1934 The 
Association. $.25 

*Gehrkens, K. W. Music in the grade schools; graces 
1-6. 233p. 1934. Birchard. $2.00. 

Glace, M. F. S. Art in the integrated program 


an analysis of the art content of some units 0! 
activity in grades four, five, and six. 9383p. 1954 
Cullom and Ghertner, Nashville, Tenn. $1.55 

Hubbard, G. E. Music teaching in the elementary 
grades; for grades one to six inclusive. 225} 
1934. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.00. 

Hurd, A. W. Sound, hearing, and music used as 
an experimental teaching unit.  Mimeographed 
22p. 1934. Institute of School Experimentat 


Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $.25. 
*Mursell, J. L. Human values in music education 
387p.. 1934. Silver, Burdett. $2.40. 
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ners National Association. Proceedings Hunter, W. L. Entrance tests for graduate students 
meeting, 1933, ed. by K. W. Gehr- in industrial arts education. Mimeographed. 5S8p. 
1934. The Association, Oberlin, O. 1934. Ia. State College, Ames, Ia. $.60. 
‘ Hunter, W. L. Syllabus and work book for a 
- , \.. and Holton, Grace. College instruc- methods of research course for students in in- 
62p. 1934. Assn. of Amer. Col dustrial arts education. Mimeographed. 29p 
‘ <1.00. 1954. Ia. State College, Ames, Ia. §$.35. 
be \filton. Guide to play selection. 174p. Hunter, W. L. Test questions in industrial arts. 
1934 \ppleton-Century. $1.25. VM imeographed. 100p. 1954. Ia. State College, 
éSta 7. Choral music in the American col Ames, Ta. $.75. 4a : : 
; \rhesis.) Mimeographed. 3p. 1934. Hunter, W. L., and Livingston, E. G. A guide to 
School of Music, Univ. of Rochester. magazine articles on industrial arts education and 
vocational industrial education. Mimeographed. 
kh. R. Pieture making by children: ed. _TSp. 1934. Ia. State College, Ames, Ia. $.75. 
©. ¢. Holme. 120p. 1934. Studio Publica- Kirton, C. H. Day commercial school. 287p. 1934. 
I 381 4th Ave, N. Y. C. $4.50 cloth; Pitman. $2.25. ; : 
; Livingston, KE. G. Instruction sheets in industrial 
arts education. Mimeographed. 103p. 1934 


il ‘A. Children’s drawings of the human 
. la. State College, Ames, Ia. $1.00. 





} ographea op. 193 Univ. of 

aot Ses, site Livingston, E. G., and Hunter, W. L. Fifty full 
scale drawings of woodturning problems. JMimeo 
Oat 92 ; State ‘ vig S 
.ATIONAL, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL greene. 25p. 1934. Ia. State College, Ames, 
EDUCATION Miller, Bruce. List of educational material from 
Vocational Association. Industrial Arts commercial sources. (School publication, No 
R Standards of attainment in industrial- 243.) T5p.. 1934. Los Angeles City School Dis 

hing. Final report of the Committee as trict, Los Angeles, Cal. Apply. ! ; 
; ted at the Pittsburgh convention. Hotel Murray, G. S. eltnans education; its organiza 
! 2 Pe nn, Friday, December 7, 1934. 92p. tion and administration in the public secondary 
i024. The Association, L. H. Dennis, Sec’y. 1010 schools of Connecticut. 1438p. 1934. The Author, 
Vermont “Ave, Wash., D. C. $.40. Wilson H. Lee Co., Orange (New Haven) Conn 
Vocational Association. Industrial Arts _ $2.00. ; ? : ‘ 
New York (City) Board of Edueation. Youth in 


Standards of attainment in industrial- 


hing. Final report of the Committee as school and industry; a report issued in coopera 


ed at the Pittsburgh convention, Hotel Wil- tion with the continuation school principals of 
Penn, Friday, December 7, 1934. 92p. 1934. the city of New York. Annual report, 1933 
I (ssociation, L. H. Dennis, See’y., 1010 Ver- 1934. 3O01lp. 1934. The Board. 
ve., Wash., D. C. $.40. New York (State) University. Report of the voca 
in tional and extension education division for the 


W. T. and others. Industrial arts 


rn edueation; published in celebration of school year ending June 30, 1932. (Bul. No. 


venty-fifth anniversary of the Manual arts 1034.) 165p. 1934. The University. $.15. 
onference of the Mississippi Valley. 168p. 1934. Roehl, L. M. Shop management in rural high 
Manual Arts Press. 1.7 schools. 96p. 1934. Bruce Pub. Co. $1.00. 
Bird, Charles, and Paitonen. “D. G. Commercial cor- Schwarz, W. L., Wilkins, L. A., and Bovée, A. G. 
ndence courses and occupational adjustments Vocational opportunities for foreign language 
el Employment stabilization research in- students. (Supplementary series, No. 1.)  3Sp. 
bul. Vol. II, No. 7.) 27p. 1934. Univ. 1934. Modern Language Journal, 5500 33rd St. 


N. W., Wash. D. C. $3.25. 
*Thorndike, E. L. Prediction of vocational success. 
284p. 1934. Commonwealth Fund. $2.50. 


f Minn. Press. §$.50 
( » University. Conference on Business Edu- 
ition. Proceedings of the U niversity of Chicago 


nference on business education. (Monograph, Tomlinson, L. A. Louisiana student home-economics 
N 24.) 116p. 1934. Southwestern Pub. Co. clubs. (Bul. No. 267.) T4p. 1934. La. Dept 
50 of Educ., Baton Rouge, La. $.30. 


U. S. Office of Education. Agricultural evening 
schools. _(Voeational educ. bul. No. 89.) Rey. ed. 
I4p. 1934. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 


Chicago. University. School of Business. Susiness 
ication and the consumer; proceedings of the 
versity of Chicago conference on business edu- 





ji cation. (Monograph, No. 24.) 116p. 1934. South U. S. Office of Education. The development of social 
f n Pub. Co. $.50. intelligence through part-time education. (Voca 
( e, Helen. The professional training of the tional edue. bul. No. 173.) 67p. 1954. Supt. of 


spital dietitian. 96p. 1934. Teachers College, Doe. $.10. ; 
mbia Univ. $1.5¢ ’. S. Office of Education. Guidance leaflets: op 


Commercial Edueation Association of New York and tometry. (Leaflet, No. 22.) Illp. 1954. Supt 


_ 








Vicinity. Skill development, its place in a_pro- of Doe. $.05. : 
cram of commercial education; fourth yearbook, U. S. Office of Education. Home-economics offerings 
1933-34 276p. 1934. H. Smithline, Grover in institutions of higher education, 1932-35. 
Cleveland High Seneol, Grandview and Himrod (Circular, No. 134.) Mimeographed. 12p. 1934 
(ves., Ridgewood, ¥. The Office. Gratis. 
Pastern Arts pee Me Rg Addresses at home eco- U. S. Oftice of Education. Principles in making the 
4 nomies sections of Washington convention, April vocational course of study in agriculture in the 
27-29, 1933. (Bul. Vol. XXIV, No. 4.) 47p. high school. (Vocational educ. bul. No. 98.) Rev 
1934. The Association, 20 W. 9th St., Bayonne, ed. 17p. 1934. Supt. of Doc.  $.05. 
4 N. J. $.25. U. S. Office of Education. Teaching farm credit; a 

Rastern Arts Association. Selected addresses given discussion of principles and practice together with 

j i ~ Rochester convention, April 4-7, 1934. suggestions to teachers, based on illustrative cases 
: Bul. Vol. XXV, No. 2.) Sip. 1934. The Asso- (Vocational educ. bul. No. 178.) iSp. 193 
; ciation, —$.25. Supt. of Doc.  $.05. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Seventh U. S. Office of Education. Vocational agriculture in 
earbook: business education in a changing social relation to economic and social adjustments; re 
nd economie order. 463p. 1934. The Associa- port of conference on the relation of vocational 
tion, 1200 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50. agricultural education to emergency and long-time 

programs affecting agriculture. (Vocational educ 


Friese, J. F. Course- making in industrial education. 


Ww meographed. 175p. 1934. The Author, 150 _bul. No. 177.)  67p. 


1934. Supt. of Doc. $.10 
S. Office of Education. Vocational education and 








(Colle 


Prospect Ave., State College, Pa. $1.50 t ; 
Haynes, B. R. and Jackson, H. P. History of business changing conditions ; changing economic and social 
ducation in the United States. 159p. 1934. conditions and their effect upon vocational educa 
Southwestern Pub. Co., 201 W. 4th St., Cincin- tion. (Vocational educ. bul. No. 174.) 1l2p 

py tatl, O. $.25. 1934. Supt. of Doc. $.15. 
‘unter, W. L. Abstracts of graduate theses and U. S. Office of Education. ‘Vocational education in 
sertations in industrial arts education and the United States. Mimeographed. 12p. 1934 
vocational industrial education accepted by in- Division of Vocational Educ. The Office. Gratis. 
Stitutions of higher learning in Pennsylvania, U. S. Office of Education. Vocational teacher train- 
921-1933, Mimeographed. 16p. 1934. Ia. State ing in the industrial field. (Vocational edue. bul 

No. 172.) 32p. 1934. Supt. of Doc. $.05 


ge, Ames, Ia. $.25. 
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Child Health Society. <A nutrition pro 
teaching outline. 2nd. ed. 156p. 
Society, Room 903, 311 S. Juniper St., 
Pa $1.00. 

J L Corrective physical education. 

1954 Saunders. $2.50. 
I R Introduction te physical education. 
1934 A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 

ndel. Mental hygiene and education. 
1 at. Longmans. $2.25. 


| A program of eye health in a se seme 
Publication, 143.) 14p. 1934. Nat’. 
the Prevention of Blindness, 50 Ww. 
t. N. ¥. & - Se. 
» M. Mental hygiene of the school child. 
1934. Maemillan. $1.50. 
f Education. Instruction in the effects 
and tobacco. (Leaflet, No. 38.) Tp. 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 
~ Ofice of Education. State-wide trends in 
viene and physical education. (Pam 
No. 5.) Rev. ed. 15p. 1934. Supt. of 


\. R. Edueation through physical educa 
ranization and administration for girls 
en. Srd ed. S37S8p. 1934. Lea and 
$4.00. 
J. F. and Brownell, C. L. 
and physical education. 
$3.00. 


Administration 
598p. 1954. 


23) EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ; 
Education Association. Handbook: Ameri 
ation week handbook, November 5-11, 
Educating for tomorrow. 3lp. 1934. The 
\s ition. $.25. 

\ York State Association of Elementary Prin 
Using the auditorium. (Bul. 3.) 57p. 
Grace E. DeKay, See’y., State Assn. of 
ntary Principals, Glen Head, N. Y. Apply. 
S Office of Edueation. Good references on secon 
education; extra curriculum. (Bibliog. No. 

19 i0p. 1934. The Office. Gratis. 
S. Office of Education. High-school clubs. (Bul. 
1, No. 18.) G64p. 1934. The Department. 


' Seouting in the schools. (Cont. to 
No. 631.) _200p. 1934. Teachers College, 
( mbia Univ. $2.00. 


(24) RuraL EDUCATION 
berlain, L. M. Measures of educational per- 
; formance in the county school districts of Ken- 
(Univ. of Ky. Bur. of school service bul. 
\ VI, No. 4.) 42p. 1934. The Campus Book 
store, Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. $.50. 


( R. L Predicting first-year high-school success 


county school system. (Cont. to edue. No. 
) 52p. 1934. George Peabody College for 
s $1.25. 
{ n, Carl. A study of rural education in Illinois 


special reference to vocational agricultural 
tion for the fifteen year periods, 1917-1932. 
ract of thesis series.) 15p. 1934. Univ. of 
8.50 

a chal- 
Mimeographed. 
Women. $.50. 


( Marion. Three R’s in rural education: 
to popular understanding. 
28 1934. Amer. Assn. of Univ. 
E 








g s, R Administering the county school 
system. 2 1934. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.50. 
R ~~ ¢. . The small town and its_ school. 
sion bul. No. 348. College of eduec. Series 
74p. 1934. Univ. of Ia. §$ 
tob W. M. Home play in rural areas: a pro- 
gram outline for rural parent-teacher associations. 
I2p. 19384. Nat'l. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Gratis. 





Robinson, W. M. Rural P. T. A.; suggestions for 
rganizing and concluding a parent-teacher asso- 
tion. 16p. 19384. Nat’l. Congress of Parents 

ind Teachers. Gratis. 

4 ’. E. The co-operative school area in 

is. i21p. 1934. Ww. Markham, State 
i of Publie Instruction, Topeka, Kan. 

U. S. Office of Education. Good references on con- 








solidation of schools and school districts. (Bib- 
nee No. 27.) 10p. 193 The Office. Gratis. 
ttah. Department of Public Instruction. Econo- 


mies effected through county school consolidation. 

Min \eographed. 10p. 1934. The Department. 

Grat 
Wait, 


Ber rnice, Marriam, 


Oreana, and Cowing, M. V. 
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Supplementary mid-morning feeding of rural school 
children. (Mass. agric. experiment station, bul 
No. 310.) 47p. 19384 Mass. State College, Am 
herst, Mass. Single copy gratis. 





(25) HIGHER EDUCATION 

American Association of Teachers Colleges. Thir 
teenth yearbook, 1934. 1120p. 1954. Charles W 
Hunt, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. $1.00 

American Association of University Women. Newer 
aspects of collegiate education: outline and bibli 
ography, supplement, 1934. Mimeographed. 13p 
1934. The Association. $.50. 

American Association of University Women. Re 
search information service in secondary and col 
legiate education. 6p. 1934-35. The Associa 
tion. Gratis. 

American Association of University Women. The 
student goes to college: outline and bibliography 
1934. The Association. $.50. 

American College Publicity Association. Proceedings 
of the fifteenth annual convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 28-30, 19384. 149p. 1934. The Association, 
I’. Pellegrin, Sec’y., Creighton Univ., Omaha, Neb. 
$1.00. 

American Students Foundation. 
S08p. 1934. The Foundation, 
6th Ave., N. Y. $1.50. 

Association of American Medical Colleges. Fellow 
ships, funds and prizes available for graduate 
medical work in the United States and Canada. 
2nd. ed. TOp. 1934. The Association, 5 8. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. $.75. 

Association of American Universities. Journal of 
proceedings and addresses of the thirty-fifth an 
nual conference, held at Princeton university, Oc 
tober 26, 27, 28, 1933. 140p. 1934. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $1.00. 

Association of Governing Boards of State Universi 


Yearbook, 1934-35 
Room 2115, 1260 


ties and Allied Institutions. Proceedings, 1933 
147p. 1934. The Association, D. W. Springer, 
Sec’y., 1108 Nat’l. Press Bldg., Wash., D. C 


Gratis while supply lasts. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Proceedings of the forty-seventh annual conven 
tion, 1933, ed. by C. A. McCue. 2298p. 1934 
Free Press Printing Co., Burlington, Vt. Ltd. ed 
Gratis to libraries. 

Association of University and College Business Of 
ficers. Minutes of the twenty-fourth annual meet 
ing, 1934. 83p. 1934. The Association, L. E 
Gunderson, Sec’y, Univ. of Neb. 

Association of Urban Universities. Proceedings of 
the twentieth annual meeting, 1933. 110p. 1934 
The Association, Office of the See’y., Univ. of 
Buffalo, 25 Niagara Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. $1.00. 

Association of Virginia Colleges. Addresses delivered 
at the annual meeting held in the Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Virginia, February 9-10, 1984. 73p 
1934. The Association, J. L. Manahan, Seec’y., 
Univ. of Va. Apply. 

Ballou, W. A. Comparative study of state teachers 
college faculties and liberal arts college faculties 
A thesis. 78p. 1934. Univ. of Pa. Gratis. 

Bartlett, W. W. Education for humanity; the story 
of Otterbein college. 285p. 1934. Otterbein 
College, Westerville, O. $1.65. 

Bennett, H. G. Problems in appraising and improv 
ing college education. (Bul. Vol. XXXI, No. 7.) 
16p. 1934. Oklahoma Agric. and Mechanical 
Coliege, Stillwater, Okla. Gratis. 

Bizzell, W. B. The relations of learning; a series 
of addresses on university education in a changing 
world. 1777p. 193 Univ. of Okla. Press. : 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ing. Annual review of legal education for the 
year 1933, by A. Z. Reed. 67p. 1934. The 
Foundation. Gratis. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ing. Charters and basic laws of selected Ameri 
can universities and colleges, comp. and ed. by 
E. C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers. 640p. 1954 
The Foundation. Gratis. 

Coffman, L. D. The state university: its work and 
problems; a_ selection from addresses delivered 
between 1921 and 1933. 277p. 1934. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $2.50. 

Coffman, L. D. Youth and tomorrow’s education: 
biennial message to the people of Minnesota. 76p. 
1934. Univ. of Minn. Gratis. 

College and university administration, 1933. 26p. 
1934. Business Bibliog. 30x 1169, Wash., D. C 
$1.25 
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College Entrance Examination Board. Bulletin of 
general information for 1935. 27p. 1934. The 
Board. Gratis. 


~ 


‘ollege Entrance Examination Board. Definition of 
the requirements, December, 1934. S89p. 1934. 
The Board. $.35. 

‘ollege Entrance Examination Board. Examination 
questions (Comprehensive and_ restricted) June 
and September, 1984. 227p. 1934. Ginn. $1.60. 

‘ollege Entrance Examination Board. List of exami- 
nation centers, June 18-23, 1934. 14p. 1934. 
The Board. Gratis. 

‘ollege Entrance Examination Board. Thirty-fourth 
annual report of the secretary, 1934. 182p. 1934. 
The Board. $.25. 

‘oxe, W. W., and Cowen, P. A. Applicants refused 
admission by colleges and professional schools of 
New York state. (Bul. No. 1042.) 40p. 1934. 
Univ. of State of N. Y. §.15. 

Deller, Edwin. Tendencies in university education. 
(Univ. of London institute of educ. Studies and 
reports, No. 3.) 19p. Amer. ed. 1934. Oxford 
Univ. Press. §$.40. 

mergency Committee in Aid of Displaced German 
Scholars. Report as of January 1, 1934. 15p. 
1934. The Committee, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Gratis. 

“ederal Emergency Relief Administration. 94,331 
students in 1,466 colleges and universities to re- 
ceive aid from F. E. R. A. (No. 965.)  Mimeo- 
graphed. 28p. 1934. Specialist in Workers’ 
maec., 1734 N. Y. Ave. N. W., Wash., BD. C. 
Gratis. 

Foster, G. R. Social change in relation to curricular 
development in collegiate education for women. 
2038p. 1934. The Author, Colby College, Water- 
ville, Me. $2.00. 

Gee, W. P. Social science research organization in 
American universities and colleges. (Va. Univ. 
Institute for research in the social sciences. In- 
stitute monograph, No. 19.) 275p. 1934. Apple- 
ton-Century. $3.00. 

Halle, R. S. Which college? 2nd rev. ed. 367p. 
1934. Maemillan. $2.50. 

Hardesty, C. D. Problems and practices in housing 
the junior-college program in California. (Educ. 
monographs, 1933-34 series, No. 3.) 153p. 1934. 
Univ. of Southern Cal. Press. $1.50. 

Hill, D. S. Control of tax-supported ving a educa- 
tion in the United States, with a preface by H. J. 
Savage. 385p. 1934. Carnegie Foundation. 
Gratis. 

Illinois. University. Report of the Committee on 
admissions from secondary schools, University of 
Illinois for the year 1933-34. (Bul. Vol. XXXI, 
No. 48.) 15p. 1934. The University. Gratis. 

Institute of International Education. Guide book 
for foreign students in the United States. (Bul. 
No. 1.) 119p. 1934. The Institute. $.25. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. American Council. 

Memorandum on Chinese students in the United 

States. (Memorandum series, Vol. III, No. 7.) 

ey < 1934. The Institute, 129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Fel- 
lowships and other aid for advanced work. (Sup 
plement, Feb., 1934.) 39p. 1934. The Institute, 
N. C. College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. §$.25. 

Iowa. University. Extension Division. The train- 
ing of medical students. (Bul. No. 333.) 14p. 
1934. The University. 

Johns, Ethel, and Pfefferkorn, Pianche. 
analysis of nursing. 214p. 1934. 
the Grading of Nursing Schools, Nat’l. League of 
Nursing Educ., 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. $2.00. 

Johnson, Palmer. Aspects of land grant college 
education with special reference to the University 
of Minnesota. 271p. 1934. College of Educ. Re- 
search, Minn. Univ. $2.50. 

Jones, E. S., ed. Studies in articulation of high 
school and college with special reference to the 
superior student. (Studies, Vol. IX.)  319p. 
1934. Univ. of Buffalo. $2.25; $1.75. Paper. 

Keppel, F. P. American philanthropy and the ad- 
vancement of learning. (Brown Univ. papers, 
XI.) 20p. 1934. Brown Univ. 

Kinder, J. S. The internal administration of the 
liberal arts college. (Cont. to educ. No. 597.) 
160p. 1934. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


~ 


~ 


~ 


_ 


An activity 
Committee on 


Larrabee, H. A. 
ea’s first unified college plan. 
phlet series, No. 1.) Tp. 1934. 


Joseph Jacques Ramée and Ameri- 
(Franco-Amer. pam- 
Amer. Society 
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_Leae ock, Stephen. 





of the Frene 2 Legion of Honor, 
2. Cc. aa. 
The pursuit of knowleda 
cussion of freedom and compulsion Q 


In ed 


(Kappa Delta Pi lecture series, Vol. y \ °. 
1934. Liveright. $1.20. ™ 
Lowell, A. L. At war with academic trait. 
America. 357p. 1934. Harvard Uniy. p, 
$4.00. — 
McHale, Kathryn and Speek, F. V., eds, Hoya, 
college students. 96p. 1934. Any Pg 
Univ. Women. $1.50. ra 


Merriam, T. W. The relations betwee; 
achievement in a school of social 
factors in students’ backgrounds.  (( tn aa 
No. 616.) 136p. 1934. Teachers College. Co), 
bia Univ. $1.50. ee 

Michigan. University. Bureau of Alumni Rela: 
Problems and progress at the University of ) 
gan—lIII. (General bul. No. 13.) i6p. 199; 
Univ. of Mich. Gratis. a 

Mills, H. E. College women and the social sejenoos 
324p. 1934. Day. $2.50. ry 

Minnesota. University. Studies in college examin 
tions; an experimental investigation in the ¢, 
struction and use of college examinations { 
1934. The University, College of Educ. Resea; 
$.15 postage. 

Munson, H. W., and Stevens, Katharine. The sto, 
of the National league of nursing education. 
193 Saunders. $1.00. ; 

National Association of Deans of Women. Procee 
ings of the eighteenth annual meeting; 1934 yea; 
book, Vol. XII. 221p. 1934. Dept. of Deans of 
Women, N. E. A. 1.50. 

National League of Nursing Education A list 
schools of nursing meeting minimum re uirements 
set by law. Mimeographed.  35p. 193 The 
League, 50 W. 50th me. es €. $.35 

National League of Nursing Education. (¢; 
on the Grading of Nursing Schools. 
schools today and tomorrow. 268p. 193 
League 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. $2.00 

National Research Council. Research Infor 
Service. Fellowships and _ scholarships " 
vanced work in science and technology; comp. by 
Callie Hull and C. J. West. (Bul. No. 94.) 3rd 
ed. 194p. 193 The Council. $1.00. 

National Research Council. Research Information 
Service. Funds available in the United States f 
the support and encouragement of research 
science and its technologies; comp. by Callie Hull 
and C. J. West. (Bul. No. 95.) 3rd ed. 162p 
1934. The Council. $1.00. 

National University Extension Association. Proceed 
ings of the nineteenth annual convention, Chicag 
Illinois, 1934. 158p. 1934. Ind. Univ. 

Oregon. Conference on Higher Education. Proceed 
ings of the Conference on higher education, Uni 
versity of Oregon, July 11-14, 1934. (Common 
wealth service series, Vol. I, No. 2.) 150p. 1934 
Univ. of Ore. $.50. 

Patrick, M. M. Bosporus adventure, Istanbul (Con 
stantinople) woman’s college, 1871-1924. 2S4p 
1934. Stanford Univ. Press. $2.25. 

Pennsylvania. University. Architectural Alumni So 
ciety. Book of the School; department of arch 
tecture, University of Pennsylvania, 1874-1934 
213p. 1934. Univ. of Pa. Press. $3.00. 

Phi Delta Kappa. Abstracts of theses and dissert 
tions in education at Indiana university aooreved 
in June and October, 1932 and 1933, and list ot 
theses and dissertations in education at Indiana 
university from 1910 to 1933. (Bul. 7.) 64; 
1934. The Chapter, Bloomington, Ind.  $.50 - 

Randall, O. E. The dean’s window; a portrayal 0’ 
college life and activity as seen from the dean’ 
office. 323p. 1934. Stratford. $2.50. 













































Remmers, H. H. A ten-year review of studies in 
higher education. 91p. 1934. Purdue Univ 
$1.00. 

Ricketts, P. C. History of Rensselaer polyte hnie 





institute ; 1824-1934. 293p. 1934. Wiley. $3 50. 

Roberts, S. C. Introduction to Cambridge: a brief 
guide to the university from within. 104p. 1954 
Cambridge Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Seventy-five years of service, 1859-1934. An_ his 
torical sketch of Saint Michael’s college. 159%p 
$160 Saint Michael’s College, Santa Fe, N. Mex 
1.50. 

Semper, I. J. So you’re going to college! and other 
Clarke College talks. 147p. 1934. Hardie Pub 
Co., 544 Locust St., Dubuque, Ia. $1.25. 




































































































busch, H. M, 





short history of the University of 
1o7p. 1934. G. Wahr. $1.25. 
|... and Noffsinger, F. R. Bibliography of 
d university buildings, grounds, and 
(School of educ. bui. Vol. X, No. 2.) 
4 Ind. Univ. §.75. 
{ssociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Proceedings of the 38th annual meeting, 
~ fennessee, December 7-8, 1933. 361p. 
Guy E. Snavely, See’y.-Treas., Birmingham 
College, Birmingham, Ala. $1.00. 
versity. Maxwell School of Citizenship 
Affairs. Ten year appraisal of the 
citizenship and public affairs, Syracuse 


4 


1924-1934. 34p. 1934. Syracuse 
ID “G. An educational program for Bard 
Ip 1934. Bard College, Columbia 


G., and Keyserling, L. H., eds. Redirect- 
tion; Vol. I, the United States. 273p. 
‘olumbia Univ. Press. $3.00. 

of Edueation. Accredited higher insti 


tutions (Bul. 1934, No. 16.) 175p. 1934. 

Re Doe. $.15. 

< (Office of Edueation. The cost of going to 
(Pamphlet, No. 52. 24p. 1934. Supt. 
a.0o. 

Ss, Off of Education. The economic outlook 
education for 1934-35. (Pamphlet, No. 

S ) 1934. Supt. of Doe.  $.05. 

<. Office of Education. Institutions of higher 
1, in Norway, by A. M. Lindegren. (Bul. 

1024. No. 2.) 96p. 1934. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 


Prediction of suecess in 

a handbook for administrators and_ in- 
yrs eoncerned with the problems of col- 
ittance or guidance of college students, by 
(Bul. 1934, No. 15.) 98p. 1934. 
$.10. 

Education. Privately 
the United States. (Bul. 
No. 12.) 56p. 1934. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 
Education. Residence and migration 
students. (Pamphlet, No. 48.)  22p. 


Oftice of Education. 


) 1 Segel. 


< Office of controlled 


education in 


S. Oftice of 


1 


Supt. of Doe. $.05. 
‘fice of Edueation. Supervision exercised by 
s over privately controlled institutions of 
‘ education, by J. H. MeNeely. (Bul. 1934, 
No. 8.) 64p. 1934. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 
J. L. The development of faculty personnel 


institution of higher 
ng and the ealeulation and use of a com- 
ndex of many traits. Mimeographed. 141p. 
1934 Edwards Bros. $2.50. 
rd, M. S. Philosophies of 
n the deanship of the 
Cont. to eduec. No. 632.) 128p. 
College, Columbia Univ. $1.50. 
I . University. Story of 
in 1933-34 and its part in 
versity a home of learning; the 
lents find in their college family life. 
‘Yo. 1996.) 3832p. 1934. The University. 
J: Expenditures and apparel 
f Ohio state university students. 
State Univ. $.50. 


nting forms for an 


administration cur- 
liberal arts college. 
1934. Teachers 


the Wisconsin 
making the 
education 
(Bul. 
Gratis. 
: buying 
s of S2p. 
{ Ohio 
(26) ADULT EpUCATION 
can Association for Adult Education. 
of the director, 1933-3 44p. 193 The 
ation. Gratis. 
rican Association for Adult Education. Hand- 
ok of adult education in the United States, 1934. 
S4p 1934. The Association. $2.00; $1.50 to 


Annual 


erican Association for Adult Education. Living 
nd learning: a brief aid to the seeker after adult 
education. 43p. 1934. The Association. Single 
( gratis. 
tish Institute for Adult Education. Group 
stening; a report prepared for the National ad- 
visory council on radio in education. 28p. 1934. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $.25. 
Lyman. A state plan for adult education. 
69} 1934. Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. $.50; 
5.40 to members. 

Leadership in group work. 305p. 
Assn. Press. $2.25. 
, Jean, and Smith, H. W. Sducation and 
’ worker-student: a book about workers’ educa- 
1 based upon the experience of teachers and 
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students. 72p. 1934 Affiliated 
Workers, 302 E. 35th St., N. Y. Cc. $.25. 

Child Study Association of America Bibliography 
on parent education, October 1932 to January 
1934. Selected from current magazines and pam 
phiets. Mimeographed. 28p. 19384. The Asso 
ciation. $.10. 

Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study. Re 
port of conference held at Teachers College, Colum 
bia university, New York City, August 8-10, 1934 


Schools for 





66p. 1934. International Textbook Co., Scranton 
Pa. $.25. 

Congdon, W. H., and Henry, D. D. Adult educa 
tion; a bibliography with annotations and an 
introduction. 40p. 1934. Michigan School 
Service Co., Lansing, Mich. $.25. 

Fansler, Thomas. Discussion methods for adult 
groups; ease studies of the forum, the discussion 
groups, and the panel. 149p. 1934. Amer. Assn 
for Adult Educ. — $.75. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division 


of Emergency Educational Projects. Concerning 
workers’ education. (Bul. Vol. I, No. 3.) Mimeo 
graphed. 12p. 1934. Specialist in Workers’ Educ., 
1734 N. Y. Ave. N. W., Wash., D.C. Gratis. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division 
of Emergency Educational Projects. Concerning 
workers’ education. (Bul. Vol. I, No. 4.) Mimeo 
graphed, 18p. 1934. Specialist in Workers’ Educ., 
1734 N. Y. Ave. N. W., Wash., D. C. Gratis. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division 
of Emergency Educational Projects. Concerning 


workers’ education. (Bul. Vol. I, No. 5.) Mimeo 
graphed. 14p. 1934. Specialist in Workers’ 
Educ., 1734 N. Y. Ave. N. , Wok. mm ¢€ 


Gratis. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration Division 
of Emergency Educational Projects. Concerning 
workers’ education. (Bul. Vol. I, No. 6.) Mimeo 
graphed, 48p. 1934. Specialist in Workers’ 
Baue., 2704 NB Y¥. Ava NHN. W., Wash. BD. C 
Gratis. 

Federal Emergency 
of Emergency Educational Projects. 


Relief Administration. Division 
Worker's edu 


eation. (Bul. Vol. I, No. 1.) Mimeographed. 10p. 
1934. Specialist in Workers’ Eduec., 1734 N. ¥ 
Ave. N. W., Wash. D. C. Gratis. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division 


of Emergency Educational Projects. Worker's edu 
eation. (Bul. Vol. I, No. 2.) Mimeographed. &p 
1934. Specialist in Workers’ Educ., 1734 N. Y. 
Ave. N. W., Wash., D. C. Gratis. 


Gray, W. S. Manual for teachers of adult ele 
mentary students; a _ revision of Manual for 
teachers of adult illiterates; comp. by C. A 
Whipple, M. L. Guyton, and FE. C. Morriss. 186p 


1934. Amer. Assn. for Adult Edue. in 
tion with U. S. Office of Educ. Gratis. 

Ilolbeck, E. S. Analysis of the activities and poten 
tialities for achievement of the parent-teacher 
association with recommendations. (Cont. to educ 
No. 601.) 126p. 1934. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.50. 

Hornback, F. M. Leadership manual for adult study 
groups. 1277p. 1934. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
389 Main St., Paterson, N. J. $1.50. 

Hudson, R. B. Radburn, a plan of living; a study 
made for the American association for adult 
education, by R. B. Hudson under the supervision 
of J. O. Walker. 118p. 1934. Amer. Assn. for 
Adult Educ. $1.25; $1.00 to members. 

Iowa. University. Researches in parent education, 
2. (Studies in child welfare, Vol. VIII.) 3831p 


coopera 


193 The University. $1.70 cloth; $1.35 paper. 

Johnson, Alvin. Deliver us from dogma. 4p 
1934. Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. $1.50; $1.25 
to members. 

National Committee on the Enrichment of Adult 
Life. Annual report of president of commission, 
1934. (Publication No. 2.) 18p. 1934. The 
Committee. 


National Congress of Parent, and Teachers. Parent 


education yearbook; fourth. 26S8p. 1934. The 
Congress. $1.00. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Parent 
teacher manual; a guidebook for leaders of local 
congress units. 144p. 1934. The Congress. $.30 
each; 6 for $1.00. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Pro- 
ceedings of the 38th annual meeting, Des Moines, 


Iowa, May 13-18, 1934, Vol. XXXVIII. 388p. 
1934. The Congress. $2.50 cloth; $2.00 paper. 
New York Adult Education Council. Community 
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A picture of adult education 
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